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AGREEMENT TO DISAGREE ? 


Ow both sides of the Atlantic the suggestion is 
being made that Mr. Truman, Marshal Stalin and 
Mr, Attlee should once again meet before it is 
too late. Such a meeting would have little to 
commend it if it were viewed as a last-minute 
attempt to resume co-operation ‘between East and 
West. Co-operation must be based on a willing- 
ness to compromise, and of that there is not the 
slightest indication in either Washington or 
Moscow. Indeed, in the present temper of 
American public opinion any readiness on the 
part of Mr. Truman to reach a settlement with 
the Soviet Union would be regarded as appease- 
ment and immediately disowned by his presiden- 
tial rivals. There is little chance of any change 
in the general direction of American foreign 
policy until after the election next November. 
On the Russian side, the complete break- 
down of the attempt to secure even a basis of dis- 
cussion on the subject of atomic warfare shows 
an equally unbending attitude. Control of atomic 
energy is the most important single issue which 
confronts the world. A solution is rendered out 
of the question for the time being by the Russian 
refusal to accept any form of inspection unless 
the Americans permit the previous destruction 
of their stock pile of atomic bombs. The 
Russians are convinced that such an inspection 
would be merely a Western device for pin-point- 
ing the targets for atomic bombing in the next 
war. With each side so deeply convinced of the 
aggressive intentions of the other, it is mere 
wishful thinking to believe that a meeting of the 
Big Three could achieve co-operation on the 
issues which have divided them for three years. 
Does this mean that a meeting would be use- 
less? Not necessarily. The real danger to-day 
is not that Russia will declare war on America, or 
America on Russia, but that the world will slither 
into the Third World War inadvertently and by 
degrees. Washington and Moscow are both 
thinking in almost exclusively strategic terms. 
But when two potential belligerents are planning 
defensive zones, the point always comes where 
the zones overlap, and what is defensive from onc 
point of view is outrageously aggressive from the 


other. The control of the Dardanelies—includ- 
ing friendly governments in Greece and Turkey 
—is essential to the defence of Russia. It is also 
essential to the defence of the Anglo-American 
oil fields of the Middle East. Examples could be 
multiplied indefinitely. In every case where 
these strategic zones overlap, there is uncertainty 
and a danger of a drift into war. 

The real purpose of a Big Three meeting this 
year would be to buy the time which both the 
Western and the Eastern Blocs feel they desper- 
ately need. The West needs time, for instance, 
to reconstruct Western Europe, the East to carry 
out the plan for Eastern European industrialisa- 
tion. Maybe they will be buying time for the 
worst possible motive—because they do not see 
how to win the war to-day and want to make 
victory certain in five or ten years’ time. But 
motives in such a desperate situation are of 
secondary importance. Five or ten ‘years of 
armistice are preferable to war to-morrow. Much 
can happen on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

In a Motion which he has tabled in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Seymour Cocks, together with 
a number of other Socialists, recognises this with 
a welcome lucidity. More precise than Senator 
Pepper, Mr. Cocks urges a meeting of the Big 
Three in order to reach agreement on spheres of 
influence, or in other words an armistice in which 
the two Blocs state clearly the frontiers beyond 
which intervention would involve war. An agree- 
ment to go our separate ways would certainly be 
preferable to empty forms of co-operation involy- 
ing constant friction. 

In an agreement to disagree there would have to 
be some “hands off” bargains—over Iran, Tur- 
key and Greece, for instance. Moreover, in Cen- 
tral Europe the process of disentanglement would 
not be altogether easy. For example, there is the 
problem of quadripartite control in Berlin. Its 
meetings, now that co-operation has been trans- 
formed into a cold war, provide nothing but 
a sounding board for belligerent propaganda. 
Would it not be more sensible to wind up the 
hypocrisy of joint rule and to get down te the job 


of organising Western and Eastern Germany 


respectively on democratic and Communist lines? 
True, it would mean for us the serious dis- 
advantage of seeing Berlin become the capital of 
Russian Germany; and safeguards would have to 
be secured for those Germans who have co- 
operated with the Anglo-American branches of 
the Control Council. But it is arguable that an 
“arranged ” evacuation of Berlin by the Western 
Powers would be preferable to allowing relations 
there to deteriorate to the point at which the 
Westerners find their position made untenable. 
With authority centralised in Frankfurt, we could 
carry through not merely the currency reform 
without which German revival is impossible, but 
also the integration of Western Germany politically 
as well as economically into the Western Union, 
No less important, the two separated zones might 
then begin to talk business. 

We believe that if the Big Three met, not with 
the pretence of resuming friendship but with the 
frank admission that their aim was an agreement 
to disagree on the basis of the status quo, a great 
deal which is of mutual benefit could be achieved. 
At least the war hysteria would be reduced and 
with it the danger of an immediate war which 
both sides fear and neither believes it can win. 


Strings to E.R.P. 


The European Recovery Programme has moved 
through the House of Representatives with unex- 
pected speed, but not without certain very impor- 
tant amendments. E.R.P., as such, has ceased to 
hold the American public’s attention, because the 
issue of conscription is so much more important 
in the ordinary life of the ordinary voter, and 
because, while no one is sure what will be 
enacted, no one doubts that E.R.P. in some form 
will soon be on the statute book. James Forrestal, 
the Secretary of Defence, has tried to get what 
he wants—both in the way of man-power through 
the draft and of striking power through a greatly 
increased air frankly dis- 
cussing America’s potential in a war with Russi 
This has so completely fastened public att 
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that the moral ideal of a revival of working 
democracy, and the economic aim of a self-sup- 
porting Europe, seem to have been forgotten. 
The House is treating E.R.P. as a military hold- 
ing operation, in which there is nothing incon- 
gruous in the amendment moved by Representa- 
tive Vorys, and passed by 149 votes to §2, 
extending E.R.P. to Franco Spain if the Sixteen 
Nations are agreeable. Another House amend- 
ment would make it impossible for any nation 
receiving American aid to send any goods into 
Eastern Europe of the types which are embargoed 
by America; this would include machinery of key 
types. Congressmen, who have not forgotten the 
result of exporting oil and scrap to Japan, tend 
to regard this as the simplest common sense in a 
strategic design to reduce Russian power. But 
such a proposal entirely overlooks the basis of 
the Paris Report of the Sixteen Nations, which 
indicated that, with American help estimated at a 
somewhat higher figure than is currently expected, 
Western Europe could only become seli-support- 
ing by considerably increasing her trade with 
Eastern Europe. If this amendment were to pass 
into law, the practical consequences would be 
catastrophic. It would mean that Britain, for 
imstance, would have to cancel the Wilson agree- 
ment with Russia, and do so under direct and 
public American orders. It would also mean that 
by 1951, after four years of American aid, Western 
Europe would still be a very long way from inde- 
pendence of further dollar aid. The Administra- 
tion, it is believed, recognises the gravity of 
the situation, and relies on Senator Vandenberg 
to cut out the amendment during the Senate- 
House conference. This will be a very serious 
iest of his statesmanship, since it is most doubtful 
whether he will find any real public support in 
the U.S.A. for such action. In these circum- 
stances the onus is on the British Government as 
chief spokesman for the European Economic Con- 
ference. We trust that the Cabinet will lose no 
time in making it abundantly clear in Washing- 
ton, first, that the inclusion of Franco among the 
recipients of American aid would destroy, at one 
blow, the whole conception of Western Union as 
a democratic Bloc morally entitled to oppose to 
Communism its “middle way” of life; and, 
secondly, that adoption of the economic “ strings” 
voted for by the House would raise here, in the 
‘sharpest form, the question whether aid on such 
terms would be worth accepting. 


fhe Conference at Bogota 


The ninth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States, which began this week at Bogota, is 
likely to be the occasion for hard bargaining which 
will tax fully Mr. Secretary Marshall’s powers of 
diplomacy. The State Department is undoub- 
tedly anxious that the Rio mutual defence agree- 
ment shall take practical shape in the forma- 
ion of an imter-American defence council. To 
this plan, as such, the Latin-American Republics 
would be unlikely to offer any serious objection; 
but their assent seems likely to be conditional on 
issurances that the present wide extension of the 
Truman Dectrine in Europe and Asia is not 
going to rebound to the disadvantage of Washing- 
ton’s clients in the Western Hemisphere. 
\Vithough there are strong nationalist tendencies 
n South America, and plenty of voices ready to 
inveigh against Yanqui imperialism in the econo- 
mic field, the Republics in the Latin group stand 
in need both of dollars and, still more, of Ameri- 
‘an stecl and machinery to carry out their present 
plans of industrial development. Not unnatur- 
uly, therefore, many delegates at Bogota will 
show a marked lack of enthusiasm for the Euro- 


pean Recovery Programme; and this may take the 
form of opposing the State Department’s pro- 
posals for hemispherical defence unless Latin 
America gets some positive return. One move 
may be to invoke the Monroe Doctrine and 
femand Washington’s support for the liquidation 
f such European colonies as British Honduras, 
sritish Guiana and the Falkland Islands. Mr. 
\larshall seems unlikely to respond favourably to 





suggestions for action on such embarrassing 
lines: there are too many chestnuts in the Ameri- 
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have to be given firm promises that they will 
retain a high place in the queue for dollars. 


War in Palestine 


The successful attacks on Jewish convoys show 
Snr She SOG Bienen Saas 
military strength and pooh-poohing the sug- 
gestion that an International Police Force would 
be necessary to enforce Partition. But they also 
expose the hollowness of Mr. Bevin’s claim that 
he can maintain law and order in Palestine until 
15. Despite the presence of large numbers 
of British troops and police, the Jewish popula- 
tion in Jerusalem is now living under a tighten- 
ing Arab blockade. In the absence of British in- 
tervention, this can be easily made effective, since 
all convoys from Tel-Aviv to Jerusalem must pass 
through the mountainous defiles of what, under 
the Partition plan, would be part of the Arab 
State. Similarly, the Jewish settlements scat- 
tered in the predominantly Arab area of Hebron 
are now cut off from communication with the 
outside world. What is taking place is a de facto 
partition of the country, in the course of which 
the Arabs are being permitted to receive large- 
scale assistance in men and material from across 
the land frontiers, while the Jewish sea routes 
are still blockaded by the British Navy, Army 
and Air Force. Jewish defeats under these cir- 
cumstances should not be taken as that 
after May 15, when large-scale reinforcements 
will arrive from the Displaced Persons’ camps, 
the Jews will easily be pushed into the sea. If 
the two sides are permitted to fight it out, the 
Jews should be able to hold most of the coastal 
plain and the Emek, though many of the areas 
granted to them under Partition would have to 
be surrendered. But will it come to open war? 
The American appeal for a truce seems only 
slightly less disingenuous than their previous pro- 
posal to transform the mandate into a trustee- 
ship. The Jews will only agree on the basis of 
Partition, and the Arabs only if Partition is re- 
voked. Nor is it to be expected that Mr. Bevin 
would reverse his decision to withdraw all British 
personnel unless the Americans were prepared 
to shoulder not only the cost of a continued occu- 
pation of the country but also at least half of 
the military man-power burden. They are un- 
likely to do this. No special meeting of the 
Assembly can alter these awkward facts. 


New Move on Viet-Nam 


French efforts both on the political and the 
military field continue their record of failure. 
The Viet-Nam forces repulsed heavy attacks dur- 
ing January and February in the wide stretch of 
the Plaine des Joncs, and followed up these 
victories by a series of attacks on French con- 
voys travelling from Saigon to Dalat, and on 
others to the South-West of Saigon. French 
political efforts to use the ex-Emperor Bao-Dai 
have been equally unsuccessful. No French offer, 
however attractive, could be guaranteed, since the 
French did not control events in Indo-China, and, 
on the other hand, no promise on Bao-Dai’s part 
could be guaranteed since he had no real following 
in his country. President Ho Chi Minh still holds 
the reins of power, and has the support of the 
people. Bao-Dai therefore seems to have decided 
on a new line of action. He is challenging Ho 
Chi Minh on the grounds of the failure of the 
Viet-Nam party to keep the promises made to 
him when he abdicated the. throne in March, 
1945. He claims to be in full possession of his 
rights as Emperor, and at the same time puts for- 
ward the fantastic claim that he has the right 
to form a Central Government with the former 
Prime Minister of Annam at its head. This is 
playboy politics. No move on either side can 
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hope to succeed until the central factor is recog- 
nised, namely, that Ho Chi Minh is to-day the 
only effective guarantor of any agreement. 


Communists in the Civil Service 


The fears that the Government’s recent an- 
nouncement of steps to be taken against Com- 
munists and Fascists in security positions in the 
Civil Service might degenerate into a “ witch- 
hunt” have been at least temporarily dispelled by 
the Premier’s reasoned speech in the House 
last Thursday. Some Members had asked for 
an Appeal Tribunal. This, as Mr. W. J. Brown 
pointed out, would have had the result of removy- 
ing the Minister concerned from effective Parlia- 
mentary control by allowing him to shelter behind 
the Tribunal’s decisions, which would necessarily 
have been final. Mr. Attlee proposed a morc 
satisfactory arrangement. Instead of a Tribunal 
there will be an advisory committee, composed of 
three distinguished ex-Civil Servants, to make 
recommendations to the Minister after sifting ai 
the evidence and hearing anything that the sus- 
pect himself may have to say. This leaves the 
Minister open to challenge in the House and 
also ensures a uniformity of procedure through- 
out the Civil Service, as well as affording some 
protection to the suspect. The Prime Minister 
also r that the decision against a sus- 
pect in no way resis with the security authorities 
who lay the original mformation, but with the 
Minister. No new powers have been assumed by 
the Government, and the new methods of dealing 
with the difficult question of “loyalty” are now 
seen to be an improvement on the old. Although 
the wisdom may still be doubted of making 
public 2 procedure long carried out behind closed 
doors, and so adding to @ tendency towards 
hysteria about Communists, it has at leasi 
brought about a welcome clarification and over- 
haul of the machinery used. It-would, of course, 
be folly for any Government to allow Civil Ser- 
vants whose reliability cannot be guaranteed to 
be in possession of information vital to the de- 
fence of the country. It is no crime against 
democracy to see that they are transferred to 
posts where problems of security are not in- 
volved. Nor can the Government be blamed if, 
in exceptional cases, the qualifications of the in- 
dividuals concerned do not permit of alternative 
employment. Such a situation militates as much 
against the well-meaning but inveterate gossip as 
it does against the staunch member of the Com- 
munist Party. 


Co-op Congress 


The debates and voting on political resolutions 
at annual conferences of the Co-operative Party 
are always interesting in aS much as they reflect 
a very wide cross-section of lower-middle and 
working-class opinion. At its Easter Conference 
this year the Co-operators gave short shrift to a 
resolution declaring that the Government’s atti- 
tude to Communists in the Civil Service was “a 
violation of democratic conditions.” ‘The rejec- 
tion of the resolution by a majority of ten to one 
indicates that the Co-operators’ movement has no 
doubts about its own loyalty to the Government, 
but has some doubts about that of the Com- 
munists to the State. When the question of 
Greece was raised, there was a large majority fo: 
a resolution demanding a reversal of the Govern- 
ment’s policy of support for the reactionary 
regime in Athens; in vain did Mr, Alexander 
defend Mr. Bevin’s attitude. Yet, when a resolu- 
tion was moved calling for accelerated demobilisa- 
tion of skilled men needed for domestic industry, 
the plea of Mr. Alexander that the Government 
must take “all necessary steps to maintain reason- 
able security” was endorsed by a small majority. 
The conclusion would seem to be that co- 
operators are not disposed to see Britain stripping 
herself of her defences or paying no attention to 
the possibility of betrayal from within, but that, 
on Greece, the Government’s policy is resented 
in quarters far removed from King Street. 
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WAGES, PRICES, PROFITS 


Ir was almost a foregone conclusion that the 
special conference of Trade Union Executives 
which met just before Easter would accept the 
memorandum laid before it by the General Coun- 
cil as a response to the Government’s White 
Paper. The significant thing was rather the size 
of the hostile minority than the endorsement 
of the General Council’s line. The memorandum 
itself was by no means an unqualified endorse- 
ment of the White Paper, which was itself a 
somewhat ambiguous document; and, before the 
trade unions registered their qualified blessing 
of the official attitude, the Minister of Labour 
had tactfully withdrawn the circular in which 
he had in effect called on arbitration boards and 
wages councils to make their awards with the 
principles of the White Paper well in mind. This 
circular had been widely fesented as an attempt 
to put restraints on the processes of collective 
bargaining and to limit the free discretion of 
supposedly impartial arbitrators; and Mr. Isaacs 
saw the wisdom of taking it back sooner than 
risk an adverse decision on the wider issues. 

Where does the wages question stand now, 
after the conference has declared its line? Pretty 
much where it stood before. There has been 
no promise to withdraw existing wage applica- 
tions, or even not to make new ones: at most, 
there has been an undertaking by the trade union 
leadership to do what it can to keep future claims 
within the limits laid down in the General Coun- 
cil’s interpretation of the White Paper—and even 
this is in no way obligatory on any particular 
trade union. Neither the General Council nor 
the conference has any power to bind the con- 
stituent unions, which are sovereign bodies. The 
conference’s endorsement is only a recommenda- 
tion, carrying considerable moral force. 

If it is accepted, new wage demands, besides 
those already put forward, can still be made on 
at least three grounds—for the purpose of in- 
creasing output, or where the existing wages are 
unduly low, or for the purpose of attracting addi- 
tional workers into industries that are under- 
manned. Evidently, these exceptions open up 
very wide avenues, especially as there neither 
is nor can easily be any definition of what con- 
stitutes unduly low payment. Relative wage 
levels have never rested on any rational prin- 
ciple: they have depended on a mixture of his- 
torical influences, contemporary supply and de- 
mand conditions, and bargaining strength and skill 
on both sides. To-day, the traditional pattern 
has been exceptionally disturbed by war, and the 
traditional methods of adjustment cannot work 
freely because of controls and the virtual suspen- 
sion of the strike or lock-out as a final court 
of appeal. In consequence of these conditions, 
there is no established relativity, based on either 
justice or power; and there is no good reason 
why any worker should regard the wage he gets 
as objectively settled by rules which he ought 
to respect. In face of this unsettling situation, 
the trade union leaders have been doing their 
best to exercise and to counsel restraint in wage 
demands, because they have clearly realised that 
the prevalent shortage of goods leaves little to 
be got out of the pool. Higher money wages 
all round, they are well aware, could only mean 
inflation. 

But the trade union leaders and the members 
to whom they advise restraint are also fully 
aware that the existing situation is highly favour- 
able both to excessive profit-making and to waste, 
and that only a tight control by the Government 
can prevent prices and margins from getting out 
of hand. On that ground, some trade unionists 
would have preferred to wait until after the 
Budget before making any pronouncement at all 
—thus in effect telling Sir Stafford Cripps that 
trade union wage policy will depend on what 
he does to keep profits and prices in check. In 
fact, this is what will determine trade union 
policy, by settling the actual meaning that will 
be put on the exceptions to the wages standstill; 





but to defer decision until after the Budget would 
have made it more difficult for the Government 
to deal strongly with the capitalist classes. Trade 
union acceptance of the White Paper, however 
qualified, does fortify Sir Stafford Cripps in any 
action he may be meaning to take at the expense 
of profiteering producers, or middlemen, or retail 
dealers. It is to be hoped that Sir Stafford has 
up his sleeve measures which will put real mean- 
ing into the trade unions’ acceptance, and enable 
the trade union leaders to reassure their members 
that they are getting a square deal. 

Of course, the fundamental difficulty of the 
situation lies in the abnormally wide spread of 
costs in industry to-day. Until re-equipment has 
been carried out on a very extensive scale, this 
evil cannot be cured; and it is bound to mean 
that a price which is barely enough to cover costs 
for a firm working with out-of-date plant will 
yield a very high profit to the more efficient firms. 
The less efficient cannot be shut down, except 
where total capacity is redundant: their products 
are needed until they can be replaced. Accord- 
ingly, the only ways of dealing with high profits 
for the time being are to tax them heavily, and, 
if this is not enough, to limit distribution of divi- 
dends and to contrui the use to be made of 
reserves. Naturally, where existing prices are 
so high as to allow a large margin even to the 
less efficient firms, or where there are means of 
cutting costs without reducing supplies, direct 
action can, and should, be taken to reduce per- 
mitted prices. There is considerable room for 
this in the case of retail, and probably in many 
branches of wholesale, distribution: there is less 
room for it in most branches of production until 
fresh plant and buildings can be procured. 

That is why the distributors have shown much 
more alarm and hostility than the big manufac- 
turers, and have expressed so keen an annoyance 
at the lead given by the Co-operative Movement 
in cutting prices at both the wholesale and the 
retail stage. In general, throughout the war, the 
distributors were treated with remarkable kind- 
ness, above all by Lord Woolton at the Ministry 
of Food. They were allowed a good margin 
between buying and selling prices, despite the 
large economies which accrued to them from a 
diminished need to hold stocks and from a 
sharply accelerated rate of turnover. Even if their 
total turnover fell off—which it did in some 
trades but not in others—the changed conditions 
left them with greatly increased profits. Every 
tax officer knows this; and, of course, the 
Treasury knows it. In distribution, if not in most 
branches of manufacture, there is plenty of room 
for price-cutting so as to leave the trader at least 
as good a real income as he enjoyed pre-war. 

. Needless to say, any attempt to cut distribu- 
tive margins is certain to lead to a prodigious 
amount of squealing. The traders are a very 
vocal group, and regard the great advances they 
have achieved in both income and security during 
the past decade as no more than they are well 
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entitled to. They will protest at the tops of their 
voices; and their anger will be increased by the 
suspicion that the hated “Co-ops” are being used 
against them. Almost every private retailer re- 
gards the Co-operative Movement, even apart 
from its action in the present emergency, as an 
“unfair” competitor, simply because it is carried 
on for mutual service and not for profit; and 
the fact that Co-operators can afford to reduce 
prices at the expense of “dividends” on pur- 
chases is regarded as giving them an “unfair” 
advantage, though in truth reductions made in 
this way are paid for by. the consumers them- 
selves. The Government, if it is to satisfy the 
trade unions and to make any effective im- 
pression on retail prices, will have to harden its 
heart against the clamour of the small traders; 
but it will also have to make sure that the whole- 
salers are squeezed fully as much as the retailers, 
in order to have a conclusive answer to the charge 
of unjust discrimination. 

At the back of the whole question lies, of 
course, a very big issue. The advent of a Socialist 
Government, if it means anything of high social 
significance, means a change of class-structure 
involving considerable revaluations of the relative 
claims of different groups and classes to shares 
in the social product. It means, not only that 
the rich must become a great deal less rich and 
the poor a good deal less poor, but also that a 
great many pretensions to sccial superiority over 
the manual workers of groups which regard them- 
selves as “middle-class” must be given up. It 
means a levelling-up from the bottom, corre- 
sponding to the approach of equality in the edu- 
cational system. Already, the net incomes of many 
of the salaried classes have been subjected, through 
taxation as well as directly, to a marked down- 
ward readjustment; but the profit-making middle 
classes, far from taking a similar knock, have in 
many cases improved their relative as well as 
their absolute position. If wages are to be stabi- 
lised in order to check inflaticn, these fortunately 
placed groups can no longer be allowed to get 
away with a surplus which is the concomitant of 
an undue rise in middlemen’s margins. 

This month’s Budget White Paper will pre- 
sumably reveal in broad terms how the national 
income was distributed in 1947 between the 
various factors of production. Till it appears, 
the figures for 1946 have to be used. In that year 
wages, salaries and service pay, taken together, 
had risen by 79 per cent. above the total of 1938. 
Rent, interest and profits, taken together, had 
risen by 69 per cent.; but interest and profits 
together, without rent, had risen by 85 per cent. 
Salaries alone had risen by only 51 per cent. On 
these figures there was clearly room, for a 
Government actuated by Socialist principles, to 
have a cut at profits; and it is to be hoped that 
this is what Sir Stafford Cripps has in mind. If 
not, the trade unions’ endorsement of the White 
Paper cannot be expected to have more than the 
most evanescent effect, and the exceptions for 
which it allows will speedily become the opera- 
tive part of trade union policy, even if trade union 
leaders do their best to urge restraint. 


MUSLIMS AND CHRISTIANS 


Whur is it, I have often asked myself, that 
Englishmen find themselves so much at home 
in the Muslim world ? Why do British officers and 
Officials in the Middle East espouse so zealously 
the Arab cause, and, in Pakistan, why do they 
become more pro-Pakistan than the Pakistani ? 

Several reasons occur to me. The first is 
religious. The religion of the British officer and 
the British official is not Christianity, but the very 
different religion of the public school and of 
Stalky and Co. The religion of Christ has never 
been the religion of the Western world. It 
belongs to the East, and its most important 
modern exponent has been Gandhi. No religion 
could be more alien to Western civilisation than 
Christianity. Like Buddhism, it is a system of 


self-culture which tells us to see spiritual good 
at the expense of physical satisfaction. Western 
society is based on advertisements and the 
artificial stimulation of appetites. Christianity 
is another-worldly religion which bids us pay no 
heed to the morrow and not to lay up for ourselves 
treasure on earth. The West has never accepted 
this wild precept. We believe in material progress 
here on earth; we like to have a tidy sum in the 
bank and leave some of it behind us when we die. 
As for the example of the lilies of the field, we do 
quite a lot of toiling and complain of the shortage 
of spinners, especially in Lancashire. Christianity 
again is a catholic faith. Jesus expects us to 
love all our neighbours, Samaritans, Jews, 
Negroes, Germans and Russians. In Him there are 
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neither bond nor free ; the scope of mercy, forgive- 
ness and love is unlimited and universal. The duty 
of the Christian, if he is struck on one cheek, is 
to turn the other; to return good for evil, and 
to rejoice if, like the prophets, he is persecuted 
and despitefully used. ‘To the English this i 
sissy, pacifist talk, suitable for Sundays, but 
applicable neither to national affairs nor to the 
work-a-day world. During the week the English- 
man is brought up to believe that his country 
and Empire are better than other people’s and that 
he should defend them against all comers. 

for turning the other cheek, the right reply, as 
every Englishman knows, to any insult Or blow is 
a good straight left to the jaw. 

In the religion of Islam, the Englishman finds 
exactly what he has been taught to respect. 
Above all, he finds the Muslim “every inch a 
man.” Muslims are brave, disciplined and fine 
fighters who don’t examine too narrowly the 
subtleties of their quarrel. They are intelligent 
rather than intellectual—which again exactly suits 
the British. Islam preaches no impracticable, 
gentle benevolence to the whole human race; 
Muslims are ready to stand up for themselves; 
they regard their own faith as superior to other 
people’s. Like the English, they are generous. 
Their hospitality is proverbial. They recognise 
a general duty of neighbourly conduct. But as 
practical people they know how to distinguish 
between believers and infidels, or, as we should 
say, between those who belong to the right clubs 
and the “lesser breed without the law.” Their 
religion is intelligible. It recognises, as the British 
think religion should, one God who expects 
prayers at stated intervals, who can be understood 
without a lot of metaphysics, who never asks for 
the impossible. What He asks for is adherence 
to a code of decency which is what most British 
people assume religion to be. It expects a man 
to do a day’s work, to be a good sort, to make 
what he can when the going’s good, and to retire 
when he no longer needs to work, taking, as 
he goes, such pleasures as he finds, always within 
the limits of moderation and common sense. As 
for sex, the rule is the strictest chastity for women 
and a rather less exacting code for men. Nothing 
could be more suitable. 

So the Englishman easily finds himself at home 
in a Muslim country, and many British residents 
in Muslim countries actually adopt the religion 
of Islam. They can make nothing of Buddhism, 
which seems to be a gloomy sort of religion, 
professed, oddly enough, by the happiest of 
peoples ; they care even less for Hinduism, which 
appears to the English to be partly idolatry, 
blatantly indecent in its art, and, like the Christ- 
ianity which we have never heeded, suffused 
with mystical talk about the next world or the 
Mext incarnation, leading to resignation and 
pacifism, not to say to dirt and metaphysics. Give 
us, they say, the upstanding, fighting Muslim. 

The English are also pro-Muslim for what we 
may call geo-politik reasons. It is obvious to 
any English officer that Hindus, Jews and 
Bolsheviks must be lumped together as awkward, 
dangerous, ideological people who don’t fit in 
with the Anglo-Saxon conception of what the 
world should be like. That benevolent Providence, 
which commanded that Britannia should rule the 
waves, also decreed that these three troublesome 
sections of humanity should be kept apart by a 
large stretch of country, mainly desert, which is 
inhabited by people of the Muslim faith. It 
fills the gap between Hindus and the Soviet 
Union ; it isolates the socialistic and alarmingly 
progressive Jewish Home in Palestine. Pro- 
videntially too, Muslims and oil are commonly 
found together; and, where there is oil, there are 
always Americans. So self-evident is the juxta- 
position of Muslims and oil that intensive search 
is now going on for new wells in Pakistan and 
Baluchistan. What shall it profit an Empire 
if it wins a whole sub-continent and has not 
oil ? 

Providence has also arranged that Muslims who 
live in arid areas should not be militarily powerful 
people unless we supply them with arms. They 


in India have for years been fighting Congress, 
and that some British officers feel that they are 
getting their own back both on the Hindus and the 
Labour Government in helping to organise the 
armies of Pakistan. It all ties up neatly with 
Palestine, Arabs and oil, since Jinnah aims at 


opportunity for its own advantage, and it is by no 
means certain that it will see its own advantage in 
aiding the plans of America and Britain. There 
is no part of the world in which some parts of 
Soviet propaganda are more obviously justified. 
Nowhere is the appeal to the underdog more 
justified ; nowhere is it more clear that, as an 
intelligentsia appears—it is beginning to emerge in 
Pakistan—it will be “ Left,” anti-Western and 
anti-Imperialist. ‘Those who are dubious should 
study the Times of Pakistan of Lahore. 

Pakistan is very much a feudal state of big 
landlords and poor peasants. It lacks a middle 
class, is short of trained administrators, and is 
perplexed by an immense border population of 
tribesmen, who cannot live without loot or sub- 
sidies, and whose ready response to the cry of 
“Islam in danger ” is always apt to be embarrass- 
ing. Persia and Egypt vie with one another for 
the prize, which no one will give, to the state 


. Which has the largest proportion of abysmally 


poor peasants ruled by a small number of cor- 
rupt, irresponsible, gambling and luxury-living 
rich people. It is in such backward areas and 
not, as Karl Marx imagined, in the industrialised 
West, that Communism finds its readiest re- 
sponse. The alternative to Communism in such 
areas is not the acceptance of American domina-~ 
tion, which only appeals to the obese top layer, 
but the emergence of a fanatical religious 
nationalism which will be against everything 
which is non-Muslim, including Britain and 
America. KINGSLEY MARTIN 


RED RUMANIA 


In Rumania the Communists have taken power, 
and a revolution, almost unheralded and quite 
unsung, is well on the way to completion. This 
time it is a revolution, and not the change of 
uniforms, slogans and rackets that the Rumanian 
people are well used to. The wheel has come full 
circle, and those who were in jail now exercise 
undisputed power in the Cabinet offices, while the 
Bucharest middle class—business men, bankers, 
merchants, speculators, and  politicians—who 
lived between Café Nestor, Capsa and the 
garcgonmiére where they kept the mistress, now 
walk round (as a friend said to me) “ with 
twenty-five years hard labour in our pockets.” 
The slogan on every hoarding is “‘ Work and 
Struggle.” Work means productive work, and 
“* productive ” is narrowly interpreted ; struggle 
means struggle against the “old reactionary 
bourgeois element,” and against the “‘ decadent 
warmongers of Western civilisation.” Anyone 
who will not or cannot work will soon starve, 
because the stabilisation impounded nine-tenths 
of private capital, and the new taxation laws will 
extract much of what is left. Anyone who prefers 
the so-called “ liberal bourgeois ” life of the West 
to the proletarian rigour of the East will have an 
uncomfortable life at best in the new Rumania. 
The time is past for speculation about Maniu, 
or Michael, or Rumania’s capacity to preserve 
parliamentary democracy. In the last three years 
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of revolution only lo have been executed ° 
samy al 2 has been taken over by the 
Communists, the System (through the 
ae ser cd the Party and other 


into a Marxist-Leninist United 

Worker 2 Para) — been established, and 
has been cured drastic 

pacar nN March and April, 1947, the 


Et 


printing presses ran off three-quarters of the 
‘national 


3 the noughts snapped on 
to the end of prices as in a cartoon film, and the 
Coalition Government (Groza, Pauker, Tatarescu) 
prepared for the stabilisation of August 15th, a 
stabilisation on the Varga model, which wiped 
out hoarded currency by blocking—or as is 
generally believed, confiscating—nine-tenths of 
all capital. 

The Government issued to each citizen the 
equivalent of 8s. 4d. only in the new currency, 
and left him to make do as best he could till the 
end of the month. The peasant, robbed of his 
savings, stayed resentfully on his land, so no 

came into the cities; the townsfolk had to 
walk out into the countryside (as the Hamburg 
workers travel to the Schleswig-Holstein farmers) 
to try by barter for enough food to feed their 
families. Trams and buses (at 34d. a ride) were 
empty, and cinemas were glad to let in six for 
the price of one. The well-to-do, that is, those 
who had possessions to barter, queued from 
2 a.m. till dawn in the hope of picking up some- 
thing nourishing. 

At the beginning of September wages were 
paid in the new currency, but the Government 
did not immediately enact fixed prices. There 
was no longer a financial standard. Cash was 
scarce. Everyone was eager to sell goods to get 
money to buy food, which is to the Rumanian 
what whisky is to the Englishman abroad, or 
beer and cigarettes to the worker at home. So 
out came stocks hoarded by merchants since before 
the war, and Harris tweeds, French scents, 
Persian silks, tinned pineapples, and so on, came 
on to the market dirt cheap. For two or three 
days there was a wild rush to buy; then, no one 
had any money left—except the Government. 
So the Government bought all the consumer 
goods it could lay hands on, and stocked up for 
the grandiose State luxury shops which have been 
established in Bucharest in the last few months. 
Their proceeds go to the municipality to finance 
repair work on the long-neglected public services. 

After a few weeks the Government fixed prices. 
Except for a few essentials, including bread, 
potatoes, travel and newspapers, the prices were 
astronomical, especially for imported consumer 

. Food prices, too, were sky high. I 
checked up on what you had to pay for geese, 
eggs and butter. Before stabilisation the house- 
wife paid for a goose 3,000,000 lei: immediately 
afterwards, 70 lei, or 2s. 4d.! This absurd 
figure reflected a temporary ‘“ Wonderland ” 
economy in which there was no ready cash beyond 
one month’s wages. After the official price lists 
had been issued, a goose cost 1,400 lei, or 
£2 6s. §&d.; and, when I left Rumania in 
mid-February, it had come down to 800 lei, or 
£1 6s. 8d. From day to day the price was 
falling, partly by a natural process of adjustment 
to increased supplies as more peasants came again 
to sell in the city markets, and partly through bulk 
buying and selling in the new State markets by the 
Bucharest municipality. Eggs, which could be 
bought in the “‘ Wonderland ” phase for 1d. each, 
went up to several shillings each under price- 
fixing, but were down to 4d. each when I left. 
Butter jumped from 2s. 8d. a kilo to £2, but was 
back to £1, and falling steadily. 

The measures have been simple and drastic. 
The cost to capital has been heavy, but the middle 
class still has reserves and, until the Abdication, 
the Foreign Office, Customs officials, and the 
police did their usual brisk business in passports, 
exit visas, and large-scale valuta “‘fiddles” on 
the Black Bourse, the end of which was always a 
nest-egg abroad. It was to stop this mass export 
of capital that Anna Pauker acted so ruthlessly 
on taking power. 
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we won ’t pretend to be, so we’re out. 
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exit visas, and expelled from the Foreign Office 
every old-regime official, from Ambassador to 
cleaner. Site was motivated not only by moral 
or ideological considerations but by the need 
to dam the drain on the country’s currency 
resources. People more crooked than many 
diplomats, and more “ unreliable ” than Tatarescu 
and his nominees, still work in industry and some 
Government offices; but only a 100 per cent. 
change in personnel concerned with external 
affairs could break the old Rumanian habit of 
bribing a path for smuggling out the foreign 
currency obtained on the black market. 

This purge—it is important to realise—is fully 
understood, though regretted, by the middle 
class. ny of my Rumanian friends despair 
because they cannot now bribe their way to an 
exit visa (and so to the possibility of smuggling 
out gold and valuables), but none denies the 
commonsense of the measure. In Rumania 
baksheesh was not a furtive act—it was a way of 
life; just as, in business, book-keeping was 


confused with bookmaking. Politics and public 


service were means to riches that, when they were 
not displayed on the walls of living rooms or on 
the backs of wives and mistresses were salted 
away in strong boxes in New York, London or 
Geneva. 

The attack on the middle class, however, may 
turn out to be too extreme to be profitable. Un- 
like Hungary, Rumania has taken a narrow 
interpretation of the Marxist _,Principles—“ He 
>; and “ He who 


is not for us is against us.” ‘This narrow interpre- 


tation bars many able technicians, while letting 


in crooks and opportunists. Many decent 
Rumanian intellectuals and technicians say: 
“If we’d compromise and join the Party we 
would be in work ; but we aren’t Communists and 
Mean- 
while people without scruples have jumped in 
and are doing well, no matter how black their 
past records.” I asked high officials whether they 
accepted this accusation. Their reply was (I 
quote): “Look! Ninety-nine per cent. of the 
Rumanian middle class have accepted enthusiasti- 
cally at least eight different dictatorial regimes 
in the last ten years. They have no political or 
personal principles, and we couldn’t possibly 
run the country with only the few old-guard Com- 
munists, even when you have added to them 
reliable workers, and intellectuals from the 
Resistance. We are therefore obliged to use some 
former crooks. We see they work hard and keep 
their hands off public money. If they do that, we 
accept them, without enthusiasm, but because 
the work has to be got through ; and we keep a 
strict eye on them to see that they serve the people.” 
If they don’t, they’re jailed, without the option. 
British officials in Bucharest say that the prisons 
are full, but it is cant to suggest (as some of them 
do) that there is less freedom to-day than before 
the war, when assassination, and torture were 
normal political weapons, and when Jews and 
other minority peoples were in danger of politician- 
made violence. As for the press, it’s not as 
free as ours, but it’s a deal healthier than in 
the old days of sycophancy and blackmail. 

But, for me, the most convincing proof of the 
improved situation in Rumania—judged, be it 
understood, on the basis of what life was like in 
Rumania before the war, and not on what life is 
in highly industrialised countries in the West— 
is the trade unions. Trade union activity was 
a crime, and any worker who dared organise to 
improve his squalid conditions was shot down or 
jailed. To-day millions of workers are organised 
(on a factory, mot on an industrial basis) in 
trade unions, which have already secured ouer- 
time payment, piece-work rates, time off before 
and after babies, and industrial canteens 
through collective contracts. | Moreover, they 
have set up at least nine workers’ theatres, rather 
more musical conservatoires, and many special 
schools, and, together with the Democratic 
Women’s Federation, provide the principal means 
for overcoming illiteracy. 

R. D. SMITH 


A LONDON DIARY 


Ar Geneva, Hector McNeil, once himself a jour- 
nalist, made a noble plea for the great tradition 
of press freedom. Democracy has no meaning 
unless the public has access to the facts: As usual, 
the conference seems to be turning into a battle 
between East and West, with the Eastern Powers 
arguing that the freedom of the press in the West 
is phoney, and Mr. McNeil retorting that people 
who believe in a totalitarian press are in no posi- 
tion to throw stones. Unfortunately, both parties 
to the dispute are right. There is no right to 
publish the truth East of the iron curtain. In 
America, on the other hand, the right exists, but 
is narrowly restricted. People in this country, 
where our press only “tends towards mono- 
poly,” have as little knowledge as most people in 
the United States itself of the degree to which 
the American press and radio is under the abso- 
lute control of a handful of big proprietors and 
their business associates. Many of the facts were 
revealed by Upton Sinclair twenty-five years ago 
in the Brass Check, and there have been more re- 
cent exposures, notably that of Maurice Ernst, 
who showed, incidentally, that there are now 
many great cities in America where every inde- 
pendent paper has been killed, and where the sole 
source of public misinformation is a single chain 
newspaper owned by the Scripps-Howard or one 
of the other combines. I have been reading a 
book called One Thousand Americans by George 
Seldes (Boni and Gaer, New York, $3). As an 
exposure the book is the more effective because a 
large part of it consists of quotations or summaries 
of the official findings of senatorial inquiries which 
have revealed how great projects like the St. Law- 
rence waterway have been defeated by a small 
number of big business men who are, over a very 
wide field, the real government of America. The 
official documents constitute an outspoken and 
damning indictment. On their showing, with 
chapter and verse given, Mr. Seldes calculates that 
about one thousand big business men control 
American policy. I know something of these men; 
many of them care no more for liberty and have 
no more scruples of conscience in the struggle 
for power than those who give orders from the 
Kremlin. And why does this state of affairs exist 
in America? Why do neither Americans nor 
we know anything of these devastating official re- 
ports? Because the thousand Americans, directly 
or indirectly, control almost all the press and 
most of the radio time in the United States. 
* + * 

In the light of these facts I do not in the least 
repent of having called the attention of the Royal 
Commission on the press to the advantages of 
the post-war Czech method of making newspapers 
into “ public concerns,” by allowing only author- 
ised groups, political parties and cultural bodies 
to run newspapers. A correspondent ironically 
asks me whether, in view of what has recently 
happened in Czechoslovakia, I still think there 
is anything to say for this example of the “ middle 
way.” Why not? I deplore that Communist 
fanaticism has destroyed a hopeful experiment. 
But the question is founded on a foolish illogic- 
ality. If the Communists wished to destroy the 
freedom of the press in Czechoslovakia, they 
would have done so whoever controlled it. 

* * * 

Some of these thousand Americans are quite 
outspokenly Fascist in private conversion. They 
were only stopped from launching a “ preventive 
war” two years ago by their discovery that no 
war against the Soviet Union can be preventive— 
to drop atom bombs on Russia would merely 
start a world war. Mr. Seldes recalls, again 
citing official documents, that some of them actu- 
ally planned Fascist coups in America a few years 
ago. If they are not making such plans to-day— 
and presumably some of them are—it is because 
their control over the organs of propaganda (re- 
inforced by Soviet policy) has made it unneces- 
sary openly to flout the American Constitution. 
After all, it is good propaganda to be able to 
claim that democracy is on the side of big busi- 
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ness, and their power is not endangered by the 
appearance of a few critical weeklies like the New 
Republic and the Nation. Sometimes they suffer 
a minor reverse, as, for instance, when recently 
Philip Murray and the C.1.O. deliberately flouted 
the section of the Taft-Hartley Act which denied 
Trade Unions the right to spend any money at 
elections for federal offices. A special edition of 
the C.I.0. News, supporting the Democratic can- 
didate, was circulated at a Baltimore by-election. 
When Murray and the C.I.O. were indicted, they 
urged that the Act was an infringement of the 
First Amendment, and the judge upheld them, 
asking how the people were to gét information 

“concerning the views of labouring men and 
women if the organisation in and through which 
such persons are united in a common purpose 
is forbidden to publish any view whatsoever? ” 
If this view is sustained by the Supreme Court, 
the American Labour movement will have won 
back at least part of its political freedom, and 
Mr. George Seldes should add a chapter, so far 
omitted from his book, pointing out, as a modi- 
fying factor, that the Federal Courts in the 
United States aré not at present controlled by the 
Thousand Americans. 


* * * 


The I.L.P., long a shadow, has ceased to pre- 
tend to exist. Its work has long been done; it has 
bred great men from Keir Hardie downwards. 
It was more than any other body the real parent 
of the Labour Party, though some of its leaders, 
like MacDonald and Snowden left it for the 
Labour Party and then betrayed both the parties 
they had led. It gathered to its ranks many 
thoughtful workers and much of the Socialist in- 
telligentsia; it represented the heart of the Labour 
movement, just as the Fabian Society represented 
its head. But the body of the movement was its 
trade union membership which was influenced 
by, but never controlled by, either the I.L.P. or 
the Fabians. The LL.P. suffered from senti- 
mentality. A political party must be based on a 
desire for power. Its tactics must flow from a 
realistic analysis of the way to achieve power. As 
a vehicle of propaganda, the I.L.P. has been ex- 
tremely successful. It voiced the moral revolt 
against capitalism and imperialism; its Socialism 
and its social programme have been gradually 
accepted by the Labour Party. But many I.L.P.- 
ers made the mistake of thinking that moral 
revolt and social aspirations were enough to make 
a political party and they got into the habit of 
feeling that as far as they were concerned the job 
was done once their consciences were clear. 
They could never stomach the compromises in- 
volved in power. They were always denouncing 
“power politics” without realising that the art 
of politics is the right use of power. 


* » * 


I am glad to see that Colonel Rees-Williams has 
himself gone to make inquiries in West Africa. 
He is a conscientious Minister who proved 
in Burma that he possesses that blend of sym- 
pathy and common sense which is essential for 
adjusting any national and racial problem. His 
suggestion in the House of Commons that the 
troubles in Accra were due to “ Communism ” was 
only explicable, I thought, on the ground that 
he had taken a Colonial Office brief without hav- 
ing studied the facts for himself. My own 
information from West Africa is that there is prac- 
tically no Communism there at all. After all, the 
British fought many Ashanti wars, and there 
is nothing new in the revival of nationalism 
amongst peoples whom we conquered in the 
past. Youth in West Africa shares in the 
democratic excitement which is surging through- 
out the whole colonial world. But the immediate 
trouble seems mainly to have come from demo- 
bilised African soldiers who, after fighting very 
successfully for the Allies, especially in Burma, 
and receiving British Army rations, good pay, 


gratuities and marriage allowances, have been re- 
turned to the primitive conditions of their home 
villages and drifted back to the towns, where, at 
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best, they become unemployed. Colonel Rees- 
Williams will, I hope, make a full investigation. 
He must, above all, insist on inquiring for himself 
from the two thousand men who are now said to 
be behind barbed wire. 


* * * 


No chances have been taken in appointing the 
new Editor of The Times. Mr. Casey is widely 
and deservedly popular. He has long experience 
and has usually deputised for the editor during 
the absence and illness of Barrington Ward. I 
should say that he was most at home in the 
political world during the hopeful period after 
the First World War when he wrote much for 
The Times on the League of Nations and the 
politics of Geneva. He is a thoroughly decent 
old-fashioned internationalist; a cultivated, quiet- 
voiced man who enjoys literature and drama—to 
which he has contributed—rather than the risks 
and intrigues and insincerities of public life. This 
means that to-day he is a Conservative who talks, 
as many of the more likeable Conservatives do, 
in the language of Liberalism. I should not ex- 
pect The Times to run risks under his guidance. 
I should expect it to maintain its generally high 
standard of reporting and, in outlook, to accept, 
without any fierce resistance, the guidance of the 
Foreign Office. 

* * 

There’s this to be said for humbago—you’re 
not the only one that’s had it. Edging along like 
an aged and decrepit crab, you excite as much 
pity as ridicule. “Hope you’ve not got it as bad 
as I did,” they say. “Why, I couldn’t stir a step, 
not to get my foot on the ground I 
couldn’t. .”” Mr. Park, as usual, has his own 
remedy to offer. “Oil of juniper’s the best thing,” 
he tells me. “Six drops on a lump of sugar—if 
the Government will give you a lump. Lumbago 
is most always kidneys and there’s nothing lik 
oil of juniper for kidneys.” The garage man 
recominended salts, but held, all in all, that 
sciatica was worse. According to the doctor, it’s 
all your own fault, because if you touch your toes 
and rub the small of your back every morning you 
never get it. But the most illuminating of com- 
mentators was a friend who worked himself up 
in the ranks in the 1914 war and returned to the 
Army as an officer in 1939. “I’ve had a 
lot of it in my time,” he said. “If you’re a 
private they call it ‘pain in the back.” When 
you’re an N.C.O. you have lumbago. In civvies 
you suffer from fibrositis. But an officer goes 
down with myalgia.” Clearly a good democratic 
malady, if that’s any comfort. CRITIC 


ENLIGHTENED SELF INTEREST 


In Italy elections loom, 

Dovecotes of democrats are fluttered, 

But do they herald freedom’s doom? 

In Italy, we may presume 

They know which side their bread is buttered. 


In both the European blocs 
Dire threats and warnings may be uttered, 
But as the wary voter locks 
His verdict in the ballot box 
He knows which side his bread is buttered. 


In Western States, where one by one, 

The lamps of freedom sank and guttered, 
They turn towards the Western sun, 

The golden warmth of Washington— 

They know which side their bread is buttered. 


The Eastern States present a wall 

With windows locked and barred and shuttered, 
But genial Soviet sunbeams fall 

On satellites—and after all 

They know which side their bread is buttered. 


Between two worlds a void may yawn, 

A waste with tattered Treaties cluttered; 

Between two worlds a line is drawn— 

One half enslaved, one half in pawn— 

Both know which side their bread is buttered. 
SAGITTARIUS 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of {1 for the first entry 
and s/- for each of the others printed. 

Paste entries on a postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, 1 Great Turnstile, W.C.1 


Two summonses about a crazy paving made 
without a licence failed at Jarrow yesterday. 

The defence said: “the highest official of the 
Ministry of Works in Newcastle stated that no 
licence is needed provided cement is not applied 
with a trowel but through a water can.”—Daily 
Express. (Mrs. G. I. Dobbie.) 


medical student and member of London 
Hospital rugby team, admitted at Penzance to-day 
that while touring the West Country with the team 
he took a barber’s pole from outside a shop and 
took it to bed with him.—Evening Standard. (H. 
Forsyth.) 


The television aerial has become the symbol of 
social superiority down our street—Evening News. 
(Elizabeth Quigly.) 

Farmers want the Ministry of Agriculture to 
make form-filling part of the curriculum for their 
children’s extra year at school.—Sunday Pictorial. 
(Miss P. Wilkins.) 





“Parks and open spaces in Hampstead and 
Soviet Union.”—Title of Lecture advertised in 
New Statesman & Nation. (R. Mendel.) 


Colleague wanted. Every priviiege. . . . Live 
church. Happy sphere. Cemetery. Crematorium. 
—Advertisement in Scottish Guardian. (Susan H. 
Morrison.) 


BROWN PAPER 


Whim the comforting complacency of a family 
solicitor promising the relatives that he can get 
a verdict of “suicide while of unsound mind” 
instead of “felo-de-se,” Sir John Anderson has 
been reassuring us about atomic-bomb pre- 
cautions. Brown paper, for instance, will pro- 
tect us against flash-burn; surface-shelters (like 
the good old Andersons) will be reasonably effec- 
tive against blast, although, of course, dangers 
of radiation might require them to be reinforced 
with heavy concrete or several feet of sandbags; 
and then there is the problem of radioactive con- 
tamination. Now that (Sir John conceded) is a 
shade more difficult. When would it be safe for 
the shelterers to emerge into the open and risk 
the lethal particles of radioactive dust? It might 
be a matter of hours; it “probably would not be 
a matter of days”; then, with proper footgear and 
gloves, they might be able to venture out into 
the infected area. 

This may be laudable nonchalance or British 
understatement; it may be a bromide to allay 
Herseyitis and take our minds off Hiroshimo; or 
it may be designed, perhaps, to “disembarrass ” 
the Foreign Secretary. But coming with an air of 
responsibility from Sir John Anderson (ex- 
Minister of Home Security and, until recently, 
head of the Atomic Advisory Committee) it is 
irresponsibly callous. As Professor N. F. Mott, 
the atomic scientist, has said, such precautions 
might reduce the casualties by as much as fifty 
per cent., but that would merely mean that an 
enemy would have to use more bombs. Suppos- 
ing it would take 50 bombs to knock us out in an 
unprepared state, it would take 75 with all our 
precautions. 

Some of us whose memories were scarred by 
the blitz may not be so easily reconciled to being 
treated as statistical percentages; and, in terms of 
flesh-and-blood human beings, Anderson’s pre- 
cautions are shockingly cynical. They become 
sheer mockery when they are related to “City X.” 

“City X” was what the military call a “ paper- 
exercise.” Experts chose a typical American 
town, the size and industries of which might 
make it a target for am atomic-bomb attack. 
They applied to it all the lessons learned from 
Hiroshimo, Nagasaki and the naval experiment at 
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Bikini Atoll. Substituting London for “City X” 
we can get a grim idea of the effects of one atomic 
bomb. The bombs so far exploded are usually 
expressed as the equivalent of 20,000 tons of high- 
explosive. For the purpose of “City X,” Dr. 
Lapp of the U.S. War Department conservatively 
estimated that any future bomb would be at least 
equal to 50,000 tons of H.E 
Out of the noon-day sky, a high-flying aircraft 
releases a bomb which explodes half a mile above 
“Point Zero,” which, for London, might be 
Piccadilly Circus. The dazzling flash blinds the 
people in the streets below and sears them with 
heat of millions of degrees (Sir John’s brown 
paper would not help them much!). The white- 
hot hot ball of highly compressed gas expands into a 
coloured sphere of flame which rushes down- 
wards towards the earth. Then it becomes a 
pinkish white atomic cloud which mushrooms 
over the city blotting out the sun. 
Those who were shielded from the direct flash 
or escaped cremation are crushed by the blast- 
meter The blast-wave is followed by a blast- 


_ wind which has a speed of about 600 miles an 


hour, demolishing buildings shattered by the 
blast. The flash andthe fireball have started 
fires, and the air is sucked in from the surround- 
ing area, like a draught into a furnace. This fire- 
wind, which was the culminating horror of Hiro- 
shimo (as it was in Hamburg fired by our bombs) 
sweeps the city for several hours with gale force. 
No civil defence or fire-fighting measures can 
cope with the destruction and fire at the centre. 

Within a radius of one mile of Point Zero, all 
buildings are effectively destroyed. Only a few 
reinforced concrete structures may still be stand- 
ing like empty husks, mausoleums for their dead. 
Beyond this zone, to a radius of about three 
miles, some of the larger well-built structures 
may survive, with the dead or dying buried in 
the internal wreckage; but all having large roof 
spans will have collapsed. All. the main-line 
stations are contorted ruins. St. Pauls and most 
of the City have collapsed. Perhaps a few modern 
banks are still physically in being. Beyond this, 
to about 43 miles from the centre, all lightly 
built houses will have been levelled. This 
applies to Hampstead, Clapham, Hammersmith, 
Earls Court, Camberwell and the East End of 
London. The whole of inner suburbia will be 
in ruins. Homes will be shattered in lesser 
degree to a radius of 8 miles. 

Blast and fire are not the only deadly effects 
of the bomb. Just as deadly are the radiations, 
both direct and indirect in the form of gamma 
rays and in the form of radioactive particles. 
Much of this deadly dust will be carried skywards 
in the mushroom, but much may descend long 
distances away, precipitated by rain. People will 
die: weeks later from radiation effects of which 
they were not even conscious at the time of the 
explosion. Within a mile of Piccadilly all will 
receive a deadly dose of nuclear radiation. The 
total survivors will be less than one per cent. In 
the second zone, up to about 3 miles, about 
50 per cent will be victims of this invisible power 
of the atom. Even if they survived direct radia- 
tion at the time of the attack, they would have 
atom sickness frorn which (says the “City X” 
report) “some might recover.” Outside this 
zone deaths from primary radiation would be 
small, but the drift and fall of radioactive 
materials from the cloud would expose them to 
secondary radiation. In “City X,” with a popu- 
lation of 1,000,000, the casualties were esti- 
mated at 100,000, of which 50,000 would be dead. 
The population for the same (but much more con- 
gested) area in London would be over 4,000,000, 
and the deaths would mount in proportion. 

Air Commodore Harvey, in the debate, sug- 
gested that air-raid shelters should be kept in 
good repair but chat creepers should be grown 
over them, to “make them look decent.” A 
friend’s comment on that is the proper comment 
on Anderson: “I have heard of people keeping 
their coffins under their beds. Now they are 


going to plant flowers on their own graves.” 
RITCHIE CALDER 
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SECOND-CLASS CITIZENS 


"Ture are signs that the political problem of 
the U.S.A.’s Negro population may shortly 
become more acute than at any time since the 
Civil War. On the one hand, a split in the uneasy 
unity of the Democratic Party is threatened by 
Southern reactions to the President’s Civil Rights 
programme. This plan, needed to secure pro- 


gressive support against Mr. Wallace, proposes © 


anti-poll-tax legislation and Federal action for 
lynching cases. On the other hand, new 
tendencies and policies are evident among Negro 
Organisations. No* longer, it is felt, can the 
hitherto used broadly non-political and non-party 
lines, with the support of influential Whites, be 
relied on to advance the Negro cause. 

The National Association for the Advancement 
of Coloured People (N.A.A.C.P.), half a 
million strong and with Mrs. Roosevelt on its 
board, has taken the significant step of preparing 
a memorandum for the next Assembly of the 
United Nations. It is entitled “‘ A Statement of 
the Denial of Human Rights to Minorities in the 
case of Citizens of Negro Descent in the United 
States of America and an Appeal to the United 
Nations for Redress.” 

Particularly striking is the new, anti-capitalist, 
one of this document. It is the social system that 
is attacked as the enemy, the force depriving 
thirteen million American citizens of their rights. 
In Red-bogy-ridden America it needs courage 
for Dr. Burghardt du Bois, editor of the statement, 
to write: “It is not Russia that threatens the 
United States so much as Mississippi: not 
Stalin . . . but Rankin.” As if to confirm this, 
comes the declaration of the Governor of 
Mississippi at the Southern Governors’ Con- 
ference held in February to oppose the Civil 
Rights programme. 

Militant leadership on the part of Mississippi, the 
most democratic State in America, will spread like 
wildfire across the entire South and sweep before it 
all those who stand as enemies to our institutions 
and our way of life. 


It is instructive to note that in this “ most 
democratic State’? only 5,429 votes, out of a 
population of over a quarter of a million, were 
needed to send Mr. Rankin to Washington in 
1946. His fellow Congressmen from a northern 
State like Illinois had to secure an average of 
137,877 votes. 

Few people in Britain realise how greatly the 
basic democratic principle of voting is disturbed 
by racial discrimination in U.S.A. It is not only 
a matter of the poll-tax, still in force in seven 
States, nor that three out of four Negroes cannot 
take part in elections. Even more important, it 
brings democratic processes into contempt among 
large sections of the White population. How can 
it be otherwise when, at the 1946 Congressional 
elections, only 18 per cent. of the electorate went 
to the polls south of the Mason-Dixon line ? 
Rotten boroughs and party machines based on 
disfranchised voters may well help to explain 
the abnormally low national voting percentages 
in Congressional elections—43 per cent. in 1946, 
as against 73 per cent. at the 1945 British general 
election. Moreover, in Presidential elections, 
nearly a quarter of the electoral college votes 
represent but a tenth of the actual voters. 

The consequent economic and cultural con- 
ditions are causing Negro leaders increasingly to 
associate denial of rights with capitalism itself. 
Answering the question, “ who is interested in 
this disfranchisement and who gains power by 
it ?”’ they reply : 

The South . . . is the place where the labour 
movement has made the least progress. . . . And 
just because labour is so completely deprived of 
political and industrial power, investors and 
monopolists are being attracted there in greater 
numbers and with more intensive organisation than 
anywhere else in the United States. 


It is further pointed out that big business can 


more easily control politicians in States where 
there are only between four and sixteen thousand 


votes to look after than in the North where up to 
150,000 must be persuaded. 

Discrimination, however, is not confined to 
capitalists. A considerable number of A.F. of L. 
unions and the Railway Brotherhoods either 
exclude Negroes from membership, relegate them 
to separate branches or have restrictive agreements 
with the employers. In 1941, for example, the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men entered into an agreement with 21 railroad 
companies to eliminate coloured firemen from 
employment. 

With an eye on the next slump, the N.A.A.C.P. 
shows how the Negro worker is the first to be 
sacked and the last to be re-employed. After the 
last depression there was a smaller percentage of 
Negroes working in industry than there had been 
in 1910. Even in the New Deal years of 1933-39 
the percentage of Negro unemployed in the 
industrial city of Cincinnati only fell below 
45 per cent. in one year; among white workers 
it rose only once above 21 per cent. Nor is the 
largest employer in the U.S.A., the Federal 
Government, exempt from discrimination charges. 
Until the war, at least, the highest paid Negro 
employee of the State Department in Washington 
was the Secretary’s chauffeur. 

Unfortunately, the law courts do not give 
America’s second-class citizens the protection 
that the written Constitution, with its famous post- 
Civil-War Amendments, would seem to guarantee. 
The Supreme Court, whose handsome Washington 
portal bears the words, “‘ Equal Justice Under the 
Law,” must accept much of the blame. This 
Court’s recent decision, by which a young 
coloured female student secured legal tuition at 
the State University of Oklahoma, was in some 
quarters interpreted as a victory. If so, it was a 
very partial one, since the Court refused to rule 
against the segregation originated by itself in the 
formula “‘ separate but equal.” How this works 
in practice can be demonstrated by the fact that, 
in 1944, educational expenditure per White pupil 
in Mississippi was 499 per. cent. higher than for 
Negro children. In Georgia in the same year the 
average White teacher received $1,123 : the 
Negro teacher’s salary was $515. 

This “separate but equal” doctrine permits 
20 States to have laws compelling racial segrega- 
tion in public places. Moreover, Negro respect 
for the law is weakened by the undeniable fact 
that no single White person has yet been convicted 
for taking part in a lynching: in the last decade 
alone there have been nearly fifty cases. Annual 
attempts for a quarter of a century to enact an 
anti-lynching Bill have been “ talked to death ” 
by Southern senators. 

It may be asked why the Federal authority is 
powerless to guarantee constitutional rights. The 
answer is that by a Supreme Court decision the 
constitution only protects rights arising from 
federal citizenship. For civil rights the citizen 
must look to his State, and the slogan of ‘ State 
rights ”’ has hitherto been successfully invoked to 
deny rights to the States’ citizens. The Federal 
authorities may intervene if Jim Crow has 
segregated places on the inter-State bus service, 
but not if the bus is running on internal State 
routes. State freedom, therefore, leaves un- 
challenged Article 14 of Mississippi’s con- 
stitution : 

The marriage of a White person with a Negro or 

Mulatto, or person who shall have one eighth or 

more of Negro blood, shall be unlawful and void. 


It should be added, lest it be thought that 
marriages made in heaven may only be unmade 
in Mississippi, that eight Northern States similarly 
forbid inter-marriage. 

The pattern of statutory segregation extends to 
the smallest details of life. Three States require 
separate schools for the deaf, dumb and blind. 
In Oklahoma, you must use the telephone box 
appropriate to your colour; in Florida, your 
White child’s school book must be stored apart 
from those used by your coloured neighbour’s 
children. In Texas, Joe Louis cannot box with a 
White man. Washington seems powerless, and 
it is this long failure of the Negroes and their 
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many distinguished and devoted White supporters 
to secure justice from Court or Congress that has 
helped the decision to appeal to the wider court 
of United Nations opinion. 

Uno itself has a direct interest in one aspect of 
discrimination, that of housing. The present 
statement records that a great insurance concern 
which is developing a residential area for Uno 
employees in New York is insisting on reserving 
the right to discriminate against future residents 
for reasons of race and colour. 

Segregated housing is usually achieved by re- 
Strictive covenants preventing the property from 
passing into the hands of what are usually called 
“non-Caucasians.” It is said that 80 per cent, 
of Chicago property is subject to such restrictions, 
while the 20 per cent. of Baltimore’s population 
which is coloured has to live in 2 per cent. of the 
city’s living space. Liberal-minded property 
owners often find themselves powerless to alter 
contracts negotiated many years previously. In 
a Supreme Court case on this question this year 
two justices, known for their liberal views, had 
to withdraw because they found that they owned 
covenanted property. The courts have upheld 
these covenants on the grounds that they have no 
right to interfere in private contracts. Eviction 
orders and injunctions are freely granted against 
* non-Caucasians,” and there is now a case in 
Michigan in which a Negro husband is debarred 
by court order from visiting his White wife in 
their home. 

The Appeal to Uno, already circulated to all 
member nations, is meeting with heavy criticism 
in certain quarters. The N.A.A.C.P. is accused of 
“ helping Russia.” It is also argued that this is a 
*‘domestic matter.” In reply is quoted the 
precedent of the Indians in South Africa, and the 
declared intention of the Charter in “ promoting 
and encouraging respect for human rights and for 
fundamental freedoms without distinction as to 
race, sex, language or religion.” It may be added 
that the recently issued U.S. draft Declaration of 
Human Rights gives to everyone “ the freedom 
to petition his government and the United 
Nations.” 

More striking, however, than the narrow legal 
claim is the new feeling among American Negroes 
of being a nation inside a nation—“‘ one of the 
considerable nations of the world,” as the state- 
ment phrases it. It continues : 

We number as many as the inhabitants of the 
Argentine or Czechoslovakia, or the whole of 
Scandinavia. ... We are larger than Canada, 
Saudi Arabia, Ethiopia, Hungary or the Netherlands 

. and while we rejoice that other smaller nations 
can stand and make their wants known in the 

United Nations we maintain that our voice should 

not be suppressed or ignored. 

The political possibilities of such Negro unity 
can be as little lost on President Truman or 
Mr. Wallace as on dissident Democrats in the 
Solid South. EDMUND PENNING-ROWSELL 


WRITERS AND THE 
CHANCELLOR 


‘Tuese are hard times for authors. The paper 
shortage obliges publishers to reduce printing 
orders and to keep saleable books out of print; 
new authors, unless they are promising enough to 
elbow their established competitors aside, are 
denied publication ; cheap editions are a thing of 
the past. Production delays, due to the scarcity 
of skilled labour and materials, make quick 
reprinting impossible, and the success of a 
novelist depends on a rapid succession of new 
impressions while the demand for his book is at 
its height. If it were not for the welcome increase 
in the number of book buyers, writers who 
depend on the British market for their livelihood 
would be having a very thin time. 

The successful author, however, does not have 
to rely on the home market alone. Hollywood and 
the American book clubs are potentially his 
biggest source of income. One English novelist 


has earned at least 500,000 dollars from a recent 
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novel in American book royalties alone. The 
film rights were sold for (I make a cautious guess) 
at least 100,000 dollars. Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
Man and Superman has been a mine of dollars 
in New York—although the author may perversely 
demonstrate that it has actually impoverished him. 
I know a young English novelist, author of a 
current best-seller in America, who has sold the 
film rights of five earlier books as a result of this 
success. But now the tax collector steps in. 
The author will keep only one-thirteenth of the 
total sum paid to him. 

Nothing is easier to bear than the hardships of 

others ; but it is time someone put in a plea for the 
author. It is only in recent years that the author, 
thanks to the efforts of Sir Walter Besant and the 
Society of Authors and the bargaining of literary 
agents, has been enabled to benefit materially 
from his work. Even to-day he is not allowed to 
bequeath future royalties to his descendants, 
for his work soon passes after his death into the 
public domain, that is to say, it is confiscated. 
‘That may be justifiable ; but it is one reason why 
the author -should be treated more generously 
in his lifetime. 
_ Apart from a trifling expenses allowance—and, 
unlike the journalist, the author can claim only 
negligible expenses—he is given one relief from 
taxation, If he takes more than twelve months to 
prepare a “literary, dramatic, musical or artistic 
work” and accepts a lump sum either as an 
eutright payment or as an advance on account of 
royalties, he can claim that this payment is, 
for taxation purposes, income spread over the 
preceding two years. A maximum spread-over 
period of three years is allowed if he can prove 
that the work has taken longer than two years 
to prepare. 

The inadequacy of this “ relief” can easily be 
seen when one considers the customary form of 
author’s contract, which in the case of a book or 
play provides for a more or less nominal advance 
on account of royalties. The author whose book 
earns several thousand pounds in royalties cannot 
average out his earnings, but only the advance 
paid on publication, which may be no more than 
fifty or a hundred pounds. When this concession 
was announced by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, it was generally assumed that he intended 
to restore the principle of averaging out income 
which obtained before the war. But those 
responsible for the drafting of the 1944 Finance 
Bill, whether by accident or design, so worded 
Section 24 that for the majority of authors the 
substance of the concession was lost. 

Even if the 1944 Finance Act had been more 
generously worded, the concession would not have 
been enough. Success, when it does come to an 
author, usually comes with a rush. He may 
write fifteen or twenty books before he becomes a 
best-seller. (H. E. Bates and C. S. Forester, for 
example, wrote unprofitably for many years.) 
During their peak periods such authors make 
enormous incomes. Before and after, their 
earnings are relatively, and often actually, small. 
I could make a long and melancholy list of past 
best-sellers whose incomes have now dwindled to 
practically nothing. They have had their brief 
and glorious hour, but the tax collector makes no 


allowance for the years of penury and preparatiori;- 


nor for the lean years which so often follow. Th 
author is merely another, if temporary, surtax- 
payer. I know of a dramatist whose play nett:d 
£9,000 in one year, after the deduction of about 
28 per cent. for entertainment tax. Tax and 
surtax accounted for £6,000. He has not written 
a successful play before or since. The playgoing 
public is so capricious that a dramatist starts from 
scratch every time he writes a play. The novelist 
can at least hold his public for a few years but a 
dramatist can, and often does, lose his reputation 
overnight. 

It has always seemed to me wholly unjust that 
an author’s royalties should be taxable on the same 
basis as the regular earnings of other professional 
or business men. (When I say authors, I include 
composers, sculptors, artists and inventors.) 
Writing a book may be a long business, for the 
process begins long before the author puts pen 


to paper. When he completes his work, he 
produces something which cannot be. 

He is in effect selling something of value. 

It is admittedly difficult to legislate for the author, 

whose lean years cannot readily be assessed. 

But there is a powerful argument in favour of 
spreading an author’s earnings over a long period 
or alternatively of giving him an allowance in 
respect of the disposal of capital assets. Can it be’ 
disputed that a painting or a book copyright is a 
capital asset? ‘The outright sales of an author’s 
work, e.g., film and serial rights, which are 
customarily bought for lump sums, should be 
treated as capital sales, exempt or partially exempt 

from income tax and surtax. This ‘ple bas 
in the past been recognised by the Inland Revenue 
in the case of foreign authors whose work earns 
outright sums-in this country. Such exemption 
should obviously not apply to outright payments 
made in lieu of book royalties. If it did, there 
would, I fear, be a rush to cancel existing royalty 
agreements. 

The Government can perform a vital service 
for the arts by recognising the essential difference 
between the regular wage or salary earner and 
the creative artist, whose function and income rest 
on different foundations. Unless this can be 
done, many authors will be crushed out of 
existence. It is from the ranks of the good but 
insufficiently rewarded writers that the best and 
most successful eventually emerge. The cynic 
may argue that the world will not be any the worse 
if fewer books and plays are written. But I some- 
times wonder what such practical men as 
Shakespeare and Dr. Johnson would have done— 
or would have bluntly refused to do—if they were 
writing to-day. Books now have a value which 
cannot in any case be measured by the amount of 
currency they earn. Abroad they are our cheapest 
and perhaps our most effective ambassadors. The 
British outlook can sometimes be explained only 
by our most widely read authors, and it is due in 
great part to our books that British prestige stands 
as high as it does in America and Europe. 

MICHAEL JOSEPH 


THE OWL: FACT AND 
FICTION 


Or all the birds that frequent the British country- 
side, none have received more attention than the 
owls. Literature and ancient lore are both rich 
in their references to owls; more recent years 
have seen scientific investigations carried out 
with the cbject of convincing the country at 
large of the value of the owls to agriculture. 
Indeed, so indelibly has the barn owl, noisiest 
shrieker of the family, been associated with the 
English countryside that a recent reminder that 
the barn owl population, estimated at some 12,000 
pairs a decade or so ago, has declined rapidly 
in late years must come as rather an unpleasant 
piece of news to all interested in bird conservation. 

Such a reduction must be regarded as a serious 
matter, for, with the possible exception of the 
lapwing, it is hard to think of any bird more 
valuable to the farmer and the cause of agriculture. 
Many reasons for this declining population have 
been advanced, not the least important being the 
wiring up of church towers and the lack of owl 
lofts in modern barns robbing the birds of many 
possible nesting sites; but the probability of 
still continued persecution must not be over- 
looked. In spite of its usefulness, there was a 
time—not many generations removed—when the 
barn owl was to be numbered among the most 
persecuted of birds, and in the country long- 
established prejudices are hard to overcome. 
Rural dwellers are always sceptical of the virtues 
of any creature that prefers to hunt in the gloom 
rather than in broad daylight; and not only the 
owl, but the bat and badger among animals have 
suffered much cruel treatment because of their 
nocturnal food-getting habits. 

Undoubtedly the blood-curdling screech of 
the barn owl, the noiseless flight, and the large 
white face had all a great deal to do with the attitude 
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of our ¢ randparents, who had it that the creature» 
if a bird at all, was one in league with the Devil 
himself! In more remote parts of the country, 
the name of Devii’s Screecher still persists. In 
the Yorkshire Dales, however, I have come 
across another version of the origin of the ‘“‘ white 
hoolet ”—to use the local term for the bird—in 
the lines of an old song crediting it as being the 
daughter of Pharaoh. One verse of this runs: 
Oh! 0-0-0, 0-0, 


I was once a king’s daughter, and sat at m 
father’s knee, , . 


But now I’m a poor hoolet, and hide in a hollow 
tree, 


Charles Waterton, the eccentric squire of 
Walton Hall, near Wakefield, in Yorkshire, who 
set up the first bird sanctuary in these islands 
over a century ago, and also induced the barn 
owls to breed in the old gateway tower of his 
home, has related how in his boyhood days his 
nurse sang the following lines : 

Once I was a monarch’ s daughter 
And sat on a ’s knee : 

But now I’m a rover, 
Banished. to the .ivy tree. 


Crying hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo, hoo, 
Hoo, hoo, hoo my feet are caid ! 

Pity me, for here you see me, 
Persecuted, poor and old. 


More recent years, however, have seen orni- 
thologists pursuing a much more utilitarian line 
than tracing the mythical ancestry of the bird. 
Rather have they turned their attention to the 
pellets which the owl, in common wth other 
birds of prey, emits at the conclusion of a meal 
and which provide unimpeachable evidence of 
the type of food taken. The late Henry Seebohm 
himself examined 700 of these pellets and found 
in them the remains of 2,513 mice, one mole, and 
22 birds, of which 19 were sparrows; and to 
support this evidence—if further support was 
needed—another observer spent a night watching 
a pair of barn owls bringing food to their youngsters 
and recorded that they brought along no fewer 
than 27 mice and four rats, in addition to voles 
of different species, and another watcher stated 
that he found 20 freshly killed rats in a barn owl’s 
nesting place. 

To-day, the barn owl has the official “‘ blessing ” 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, which has pointed 
out that: “ Every farmer should make it his 
business to encourage a bird that is working so 
diligently on his behalf. It is a resident bird, and 
its good work is carried on all the year round. 
There is no bird that is more worthy of protection, 
and one that will more quickly ‘pay for its keep.’ ” 
In further support of this, the Ministry has even 
issued instructions on how to encourage the birds 
by the provision of suitable nesting boxes and 
so offset the reductions caused by the disappear- 
ance of their old breeding haunts. 

Yet, in spite of the fact that everything points 
to the usefulness of the barn owl, there are still 
sceptics. I still find occasional gamekeepers and 
others willing to believe unsubstantiated stories 
of owls’ attacks on young chicks. As Mr. G. B 
Blaker, who conducted the inquiry into the 
feeding habits already referred to, emphasised 
in his report: “‘ There still exists that section 
of the gamekeeping community which has been 
brought up to respect the old tradition of their 
ancestors, which says that anything with claws 
and a hooked beak is a deadly enemy. But this 
section is now a minority, and there is a healthy 
tendency growing among gamekeepers to regard 
the barn owl as a valuable check on the smaller 
and more elusive types of vermin.” 

A decade has passed since Mr. Blaker’s report 
was issued, but that minority is still there. It is, 
indeed, a great pity that the uncorroborated 
rumours of so many years should still be allowed 
to decry the barn owl’s worth to agriculture, and 
that to-day, when anything helpful in the war 
against vermin should be encouraged, the appeals 
of the Ministry of Agriculture should still fall 
upon deaf ears. 
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The Arts and 


Entertainment 


THE MOVIES 


* Escape,” at the Gaumont and the Marble 
Arch Pavilion 

* Snowbound,” at the Marble Arch Odeon 

* The Woman on the Beach,” at Leicester Square 
Theatre 

“Not so good” is one minor feeling that, with 
the years, I have come to associate with film-going. 
Not so good, yet not so bad either. Almost every 
film has this advantage over its equivalent in play or 
novel: that it goes better. How could one possibly 
wade through the books from which The Best Years 
of Our Lives or Corridor of Mirrors or Gone With 
the Wind have been taken? Yet as films they are, 
at the lowest computation, viewable. And the abyss 
of the theatrical flop—when everyone loathes the 
actors and gazes in fascination at the scenery which 
will change (it is hoped) with the next act: that nadir 
of tedium at least the cinema-goer never knows. 
There will always be movement, if not liveliness; 
there will be, at least, a background. Sometimes the 
background may be nothing more than a street in 
which the heroine jumps from a car and runs up 
a short flight of steps (no heroine would dream of 
walking them): even then one can notice the passers- 
by and the name of a shop. Consolations of this 
order (snatches of classical music, views from train 
windows, New York’s skyline, Alps, Orkneys) the 
cinema provides in plenty. This week’s films take 
us to Devon moors, Swiss mountains, a Pacific coast. 
It may be that the screen version of Galsworthy’s 
Escape debases an honest original; but personally I 
prefer the film, which besides impressing the analogy 
between a man and a fox being hunted, shows us 
both in a hurry-flurry across landscape not to be 
missed. An argumentative, and to me boringly dated 
play, has been made into a moderately thrilling film. 
Nothing more: I don’t warmly recommend it. Pro- 
duced by Americans in England and with English 
actors, it has the pleasure of its setting and of Mr. 
Rex Harrison (for the moment repatriated) as an 
escaped convict in a very well-cut convict suit. 

In Snowbound half a dozen international spies 
and their trackers fight it out with wits, drinks, and 
guns in a ski-hut on a mountain. The plot of this 
English thriller seemed to me pretty feeble, but the 
snows and skiers and the search party with torches 
give the film an excitement it would otherwise lack. 
There are good performances, notably by Mr. Her- 


bert Lom and Mr. Stanley Holloway, which make one 
always expect the film to turn out better than it does. 

The Woman on the Beach has the advantage of be- 
ing directed by Jean Renoir, and the disadvantage of 
having been made in Hollywood. That is to say, it’s 
a tough, sensational drama about three people on an 
isolated coast that might have been (and perhaps was) 
cribbed by a popular novelist who had been reading 
Strindberg’s Dance of Death. The characters are a 
coastguard officer suffering from war repressions, a 
woman who haunts a stranded hulk waiting for a 
lover, and her husband, whom she has blinded and 
who besides being a great painter is played by a 
remarkably good actor, Mr. Charles Bickford. His 
performance and Renoir’s own visions of a desolate 
coast give this unconvincing and overcharged piece 
a distinction it hardly deserves. It is sad to think 
that our last experience of Renoir was that perfect 
adaptation of a Maupassant story, Partie de Cam- 
pagne. There, too, by the way—I remember the 
lyrical effect of a rainstorm bringing the boaters home 
—the background was almost everything. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


RADIO NOTES 


T us year, quite apart from its broadcasting of 
music and talks appropriate to Holy Week, the 
B.B.C. has celebrated Easter with programmes of 
more than usual interest, beginning on Good Friday 
with Charles Williams’s play The Three Tempta- 
tions. Williams’s tantalisingly subtle mind was, one 
fancies, too subtle for him ever to have been a suc- 
cessful dramatist either in the theatre or for radio, 
and The Three Temptations demanded an almost 
impossibly close collaboration on the part of the 
listener not only because of the subtlety of expression, 
the paradoxes which he constantly used, but also be- 
cause of the intricacy of the rhyming scheme of his 
verse; too often one lost the sense in the effort to 
catch the rhyme. Yet it was an exciting broadcast; 
it had passion and eloquence, the formal construction 
of the play gave pleasure, and all the time one was 
in no doubt that one was in the presence of a mind 
of unusual distinction. The occasion was a personal 
triumph for Mr. Keneth Kent as Herod. 

Easter in Europe, Sunday’s big programme in 
the Home Service, failed because too much was 
attempted too elaborately. To build up this render- 
ing of Holy Week some thirty musical excerpts from 
religious services in England and on the continent 
were drawn upon. The programme lasted two 
hours; thirty into one hundred and twenty minutes 
goes four; and even then allowance must be made for 
the time taken up by the triple narration. The pro- 
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gramme could not avoid being a sequence of musical 
snippets cut up by narration; one would have wel- 
comed fewer choirs and more of each. But the 
underlying idea was excellent. First there was the 
scriptural story of the Passion, most beautifully read 
by Mr. Cyril Cusack; then there was a fascinating 
gloss on this by Mr. W. R. Rodgers in his charac- 
teristic verse—very well spoken by Mr. Stephen 
Murray; and then—and this is where illusion broke 
down—there were the announcer’s remarks linking 
the music, public-relations prose written in the 
hollowly declamatory stylé the B.B.C. reserves for a 
Solemn Occasion. Not even Mr. Lloyd James’s dis- 
cretion in delivering them could prevent their killing 
the effect of the New Testament story and Mr. Rod- 
gers’s verse. The transition was altogether too 
abrupt; one was being continuously jerked back into 
another world, that of polite advertising and the 
superior travelogue. 

Mr. Heppenstall’s Easter Anthology was im- 
pressive because of its very intransigence. His theme 
was the impact of the Crucifixion and the Resurrec- 
tion on some modern writers, and the programme 
that resulted had a challenging intensity and urgency. 
The adaptation to radio of Hemingway’s story “ To- 
day Is Friday,” seemed actually to add something to 
the original version as one remembers reading it; on 
the air, possibly because of the G.I. voices, it carried 
a conviction beyond that of the printed page; it was 
no longer merely an exercise in the Hemingway 
manner. Of the poems specially written for the pro- 
gramme by Mr. Norman Nicholson and Mr. Heath- 
Stubbs one felt as one generally does of new poems 
heard for the first time on the wireless, that one 
must suspend judgment until one has heard them 
again and read them. It was, perhaps, a mistake 
to include them in the same programme as Bloy, 
Hemingway and Lawrence, writers who can be 
matched in power of expression or naked intensity of 
feeling only by very few living poets, Miss Sitwell, 
Mr. Eliot, Mr. Graves, Mr. Dylan Thomas. But all in 
all, it was a most satisfying and original programme; 
and the passages from Bloy and Lawrence were read 
superbly by Mr. Anthony Jacob and Mr. Bernard 
Miles. 

Then there was the quite excellent production of 
Strindberg’s Easter, which gave us the oppor- 
tunity of seeing a relatively unknown side of Strind- 
berg, Strindberg as Christian. It is a difficult play 
for a variety of reasons. As far as production is con- 
cerned it leans heavily on the two children, Eleonora 
and Benjamin. In Monday’s production Miss Cherry 
Cottrell and Master David Spenser were astonish- 
ingly successful; one was not reminded, as one might 
so easily have been, cither of Barrie or Maeterlinck, 
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SOCIETY EDITION 


I AM fortunate in having this small space for an announcement in The New Statesman and Nation. 

It provides me with the opportunity of giving Readers a little information about the romantic 
surge of events which led to the recording by His Master's Voice of the major works of that long- 
neglected, but wonderful, composer, Nicolas Medtner. i 
star has shone from the East for Medtner. 


This is an event of great importance, for a 
H.H. The Maharajah of Mysore, a great music-lover, a 
man of vision, imagination and humanity, had long recognised the gifted and creative Medtner. 
He therefore decided that Medtner’s rich creation of music should be recorded that posterity would 
reap the fall benefit of Medtner’s fine musical contribution. 


H.H. The Maharajah of Mysore made funds available that this project could be carried out. What 
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a romantic picture. I would like to tell you more about it, but space, unfortunately, does not r TT yy TV y 
permit. To those who are eager for further knowledge of Medtner, I would recommend that they TREASU RE BU Y-LAND 
write for the booklet which we are publishing, and which we hope will be ready by the end of April, : . 
“ Medtner and His Music,’ by Richard Holt, price 116, postage 2d., and doubtless Mr. Edward “TR put on my old cocked hat and step 
I Sackville-West will be giving reviews of the albums as they are issued in his excellent articles in this | Sia” 
~ paper. I would like to feel that Readers will capture from this short message a desire to know more along of you, young Hawkins,” said Long 
about this wonderful project, and if they will write or call for further particulars, I shall be delighted ~ meh. A : ‘ 
to give them. John. “It’s a blessed queer thing if we 
The albums will be issued as Society Editions and the first one is now ready, the contents of which don’t find treasure at Smith’s. Set a course 
, are given here. Frep Smita : . 
Tl ¥ tt ti . . hard by the fancy tables till the stationery 
rere are many attractive Arabesque, Op. 7, No. 2 Concerto No. 2 for Pianoforte and Orch , . 
que, Op. 7, No. oncerto No. 2 for Pianoforte an rch. : =n dinates ee 
) Solo Pianoforte, Medtner Nicolas Medtner with Philharmonia counter is to starboard. Make it a port of 
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Strindberg’s solution of the difficulty always atten- 
dant on the presentation of a modern Christ-figure 
is bold in the extreme; he is made the creditor of a 
defaulting financier; and he is acceptable because he 
is mever sentimentalised and is confined severely to 
one aspect of the Redeemer. Mr. Watt’s production 
Was the most memorable one has heard in the 
Monday Night play series for many months. 

WILLIAM SALTER 


THE THEATRE 


“Dandy Dick,” at the Lyric, Hammersmith 
“ The Happiest Days of Your Life,” at the Apollo 

The Pinero farce (décor by Cecil Beaton) should 
be much funnier than the Company of Four have 
managed to make it. It is excellently written and 
so ingeniously contrived that the story of the Dean 
who gets involved in a scandal connected with the 
local races remains absurdly exciting up to the end. 
Unfortunately, this production falls into a common 
current vulgarism, the belief that Victorian clothes 
and manners are funny in themselves. With one 
exception the players, instead of preoccupying them- 
selves with the affairs of the piece, stand half outside 
it, inviting us to laugh at their funniness. The ladies 
are the worst offenders, the two daughters of the 
Dean and his sister, the trainer; they all but wink 
and nudge us and ask “Aren’t we screams?” And 
the answer is No, but you might be, if you took your 
parts seriously. Nothing should be so serious as 
farce—from the actors’ point of view; it is we who 
do the laughing. Yet there is a perfect example for 
them of how it should be done in Mr. Denys Blake- 
lock as the Dean; he acts right inside the play and is 
consequently a perpetual comic delight. Before they 
transfer Dandy Dick, I suggest that they might call 
in someone like Mr. Robertson Hare to tell them 
how farce should be played. 

In The Happiest Days of Your Life, an amusing 
enough new farce, the reverse of this happens. With 
one exception everyone plays with the preoccupa- 
tiona! seriousness that the predicament demands; for 
into a boys’ Prep. school the Ministry of Devacuation 
plants in error a girls’ school boasting Miss Margaret 
Rutherford as its Principal. The gags are as old as 
Charley’s Aunt and the jokes redolent of the setting, 
but this will certainly ensure a long run. Miss 
Rutherford (but of course she is much too good for 
this kind of thing) comes into her own in the last 
act and she is well supported by Mr. George Howe’s 
appearance, Mr. Colin Gordon’s timing, and two 
first-rate juveniles, Miss Molly Weir and Mr. Peter 
Davies. Only the games mistress is grossly overdone 
and so not as funny as she might be. 


Correspondence 


DEMOCRACY AND SOCIALISM 


Sm,—The following analysis may explain 
Communism under Russian influence has led to 
results which democratic Socialists are compelled to 
repudiate. 

First, Communists tend to believe that Marx- 
Leninism is an exact science from which they can 
deduce with absolute certainty the policies required 
by the interests of the masses. (The official Short 
History of the Communist Party in Russia suggests 
that Marx-Leninism is as exact a science as biology.) 
This inevitably produces a tendency to treat the 
ordinary workers who are not Marx-Leninist scholars 
like children who do not know what is good for them, 
and whose wishes must be overruled in their own 
interests. 

Secondly, Communists tend to be influenced by 
the Hegelian element in Marxism and to believe that 
abstract concepts such as classes or the Socialist State 
are realities superior to the individuals who compose 
them. This leads to a readiness to sacrifice human 
beings to ideas (cf. Gorki’s remark that Lenin treated 
the Russian people as a scientist treats his experi- 
mental material). It leads to a belief that the Com- 
munist Party representing the masses is an a priori 
truth which does not need to be validated by regular 
testing against actual mass opinion. The theoretical 
simplicity of “liquidating a class” has made Com- 
munists ignore the vicious circle inherent in Police 
State. methods: the people who form an opposition 
class cannot, in practice, be “liquidated” without 
making other people into a new opposition. 

The -striking thing about East European Com- 
munist parties is their contempt for the intelligence 
of the masses. Communists claim that the Com- 
munist-led governments of Eastern Europe enjoy 
general popular support. (If this is so, them scrupu- 
lously fair elections could give irrefutable proof of 
popular support for Communism). But they also claim 
that it has been necessary to dissolve or purge opposi- 
tion parties and prevent the free expression of opposi- 
tion views before holding elections. The two claims 
are only consistent on the assumption that the average 
worker or peasant in Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc., is 
so stupid that, if he is allowed to hear arguments 
against Communism as well as arguments for it, he 
will vote for parties which wish to enslave and ex- 
ploit him instead of for a party that offers him free- 
dom and prosperity. The Russians act on the 
assumption that nearly all Soviet citizens are so weak- 
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to their country would be corrupted by any first-hand 
contact with the non-Communist West. The size 
and powers of the Russian secret police would seem 
to show that a generation of Communist government 
and liquidating the opposition has left cleavages in 
Russian society more bitter than those in capitalist 
democracies. 

It is only in China that a Communist Party has 
shown a genuine respect for popular opinion and has 
tried to secure an objective correspondence between 
Communist policies and the desires of the masses. 
The war-time experience of the Chinese Liberated 
Areas is conclusive proof that New Democratic 
governments which really have wholehearted mass 
support can deal with enemy and Fascist agents sup- 
ported by a small opposition class without resorting 
to Russian-style secret police terrorism. 

It is possible to agree with much of the Communist 
criticism of Social Democracy, but the striking practi- 
cal defects of the alternative offered by Communism 
have been a major factor in making progressive 
opinion in the West tolerant of reaction as the lesser 
evil. Communist doctrinaires and the Russian secret 
police have been the most effective assistants of world 
reaction MICHAEL LinpsaYy 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


Sm,—If British Socialists are actuated by the ideals 
professed by Mr. Sargant, why do they so often 
concentrate their criticism on Soviet Russia and 
Eastern Europe, and so seldom, if ever, on unsavoury 
aspects of American democracy ? 

You publish a string of anti-Soviet comments 
from Mr. Anthony West. Will you, I wonder, also 
publish the following statements from non-Communist 
American sources about conditions in the U.S.A. ? 
They are taken almost at random from scores of 
similar examples which I could quote. 

“The distinguishing features of 85 per cent. of 
the jails of the country are filth, the herding together 
of convicted criminals and persons awaiting trial, 
the mingling of well with foully diseased individuals 
. . . the prevalence of bedbugs and lice.” (From 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, Sept. 1931). “‘ Through public 
neglect and legislative penny-pinching, state after 
state has allowed its institutions for the mentally 
sick to degenerate into little more than concentration 
camps ”’ with “ scores of deaths of patients following 
beatings by attendants.” (Readers Digest, August 
1946). “In the Southern states the net annual cash 
earnings of hired workers, whether share-croppers 
or wage hands, only occasionally exceed $100 per 
worker’ and even with perquisites seldom exceed 
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5). “What the poll tax really means, in the 
rds of Jennings Perry, is that ‘the majority of 










»ple in seven States have no voice in 

ide U.S.A., John Gunther, 1947). All this, it 

y be noted, some 170 years after the American 
yolution. 

. ae gives an es example of 
idealism in practice. In 1946, former 
rary of State James F. Byrnes was passionately 


st eta: Mieatenh aalk is Gnade 
ieste. About that time, in the home state of Mr. 
mes, a policeman beat up a Negro and then ground 
his eyes with the end of his club. The policeman 
s acquitted in half an hour by a district court jury. 
I suggest that so long as idealists, Socialist or 
pitalist, ignore such aspects of Western democracy, 
is justifiable to assume that their hostility towards 
new type democracies in the East has very little 
nnection with the ideals set forth by Mr. Sargant. 

Hucx P. Vow es 





Sim,—Mr. Archibald Robertson tells us that “in 
ery Revolution there is a Gironde and a Mountain 
d it is always the Gironde, the Liberals, that gets 
ezed out and the Mountain that wins through and 
es the job. Thus in 1793.” 
So French history is to be rewritten too! What a 
e lot of work that is going to provide for the Party 
ellectuals when there are so many thousands of 
oks to tell us that it waé the Mountain that was 
uffed out in 1794 and the Liberals who have ruled 
ance, off and on, ever since. GERALD BRENAN 


CATHOLICS AND POLITICS 
Sim,—Mr. Richard Keppel must have a rather 
etchy knowledge of European history if he thinks 
at the Roman Catholic Church does not meddle in 
plitics. It would be nearer the mark to say that it 
s never done anything else. Not, however, to delve 
o history, and without considering England, where 

Papal writ no longer serves and where the Catho- 

are (numerically) insignificant, we need only con- 
It the catechism. 
I Have before me Le catéchisme des droits divins 
ws Pordre social by Father A. Philippe, and the 
panish Nuevo Ripalda, which is in its twenty-second 
ition and is taught in the schools throughout Spain. 
pth of these catechisms have the approval and bless- 
g of the Pope, and contain therefore nothing but 

pure milk of the word; and in both it is laid 
bwn as fundamental that a Catholic cannot vote 
mply as he chooses. If he votes for a Liberal—if 
even reads a Liberal journal without ecclesiastical 
fmission—he is committing a mortal sin. And by 






Liberalism is meant not Socialism or Communism 
(each of those errors has a section to itself). No, a 
Liberal is one who believes in those “ pestilential 
heresies "—freedom of speech, freedom of conscience, 
and freedom of the press. Father Philippe says (page 
74) that Catholics must make it their aim to destroy 
these freedoms: Dans ce but, il faut que nous fas- 
sions usage des libertés, qui nous sont accordées, 
pour supprimer ces libertés mémes. Evidently, the 


nm “practice of stealthy infiltration is not confined to the 


Communists. HaARoLp BINNS 
JAN MASARYK 

Sir,—Why does Mr. R. H. S. Crossman rely on 
his own intuition to try to discover Jan Masaryk’s 
final attitude to his country’s problems instead of 
seeking such facts 2s are available ? 

When the tragedy became known, the press in this 
country—and elsewhere—announced that the last 
person to see Masaryk alive was Dr. Kavan, press 
attaché to the Czechoslovakian Embassy in London. 
Since I was umabie to find any statement from Dr. 
Kavan reported in the newspapers I went to see him 
personally to try to learn the truth. Dr. Kavan 
told me that in his last interview he gave Masaryk 
a detailed account of the reactions of the British press 
to the change of government in Czechoslovakia. 
When he referred to comments on the interview 
which Masaryk had given to L’Ordre, Masaryk inter- 
rupted to say that the interview had been given spon- 
taneously, and added: “ How could some people 
think that I would go against the will of the people ? 
That would mean to go against all my past—all my 
past. I didn’t hesitate for a single moment when 
Gottwald offered me the post of Foreign Minister. 
I accepted at once.” Masaryk, Dr. Kavan told me, 
then went on to say that his place was on the side of 
the people and that they had expressed their will 
very clearly; he then discussed other problems 
and finally came to the subject of the Czech diplomats 
abroad who had resigned. He said: “I was in the 
resistance movement—a resistance movement against 
Hitler and against the Germans—but these people 
are traitors. They want to start a resistance movement 
against the will of their own people—and consequently 
they have become allics of our foreign enemies.” 
Masaryk was, Dr. Kavan added, very distressed by 
criticisms that had been made of him by friends 
abroad, but in the whole conversation there was 
nothing which, seen in retrospect, could be interpreted 
as anticipating the tragedy that was to follow a few 
hours later. 

Since Dr. Kavan’s return to this country he has 
aot been approached by a single British or American 
journalist. It is difficult to understand how a press 
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which expresses itself as horrified by “ attacks on 
freedom cf information and opinion” can neglect 
even to investigate the testimony of the man who, 
apart from the servants, was undeniably the last 
person to see Masaryk alive ; and it is inconceivable 
to imagine that the same neglect would have been 
shown had there been a similar witness to the last 
hours of Mr. John Winant. Monica FELTON 

29 Vandon Court, Petty France, S.W.1. 


HYDERABAD 


Sir,—Mr. Kingsley Martin’s surmise in his recent 
article on Hyderabad that the state is Fascist, falls 
in line with the traditional “ give the dog a bad name 
and hang him.” 

He calls Hyderabad a Fascist state because the 13 
per cent. Muslims are ruling a predominantly Hindu 
population. It would have been more honest of him 
if he had applied this same logic in his other recent 
article on Kashmir, where he is apologetic for the 
Dogra rule over a predominantly Muslim population. 
And further, he defends the crushing of the popular 
rising of the people of Kashmir by the troops of the 
Indian Union. 

Having recently come from Hyderabad I see no 


- truth in the accounts of the atrocities on the Hindu 


population of Hyderabad by the Ittehadul-Mussul- 
man. On the contrary, Mr. Martin in the same article 
bears testimony that the Hindu Communists from 
Madras plunder and loot the villages in Hyderabad. 
He says that there is no civil liberty to be found in 
Hyderabad, yet in the same paragraph he mentions 
that there is no press censorship of the severe criticisms 
of the Government policy that are frequently found 
in the daily papers there. Censorship in Hyderabad 
of news that may incite communal hatred is certainly 
no more than similar censorship in both India and 
Pakistan. K. M. Husstan-PasHa 
103 Gower Street, London, W.C.r1. 


[These are very strange criticisms. Mr. Martin 
did not say that Hyderabad was a Fascist State, 
but his article, called “ Fascism in Hyderabad,” 
contained an accurate summary of an interview with 
Kazim Razvy who made it clear that his philosophy 
was anti-democratic and Fascist. Kazim Razvy is 
the head of the Ittehad, which acts as a private Fascist 
army but which has close contacts with the Nizam’s 
Government. On censorship Mr. Martin stated that 
newspapers which published criticisms of the Govern- 
ment were brought under full censorship while 
he was in Hyderabad. As to raids, Mr. Martin 
stated that they were carried out both by the Ittchad 
and the Hindu Communists. He made no apology for 
the equally shocking rule of the Maharaja of Kashmir, 
nor for the savagery of the Dogras in Poonch, 
Ep. N.S. & N.] 
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CO-OPERATIVE PRICE CUTS 


Srr,—Has it crossed the editorial mind that 
perhaps it has been too quick to compliment the 
action taken by the Co-operatives ? It might leave 
the housewife with a few more pence in her purse, 
but how is it affecting the more pressing problem of 
reducing prices generally down the whole of the 
distributing ladder to the manufacturer ? Not at all. 
If they had cut the prices on the hundred and one 
articles that do show them a handsome profit, and 
private traders also, they would then deserve the pat 
on the back that you give them. 

Be honest. The present move is quite selfish, and 
I, as a competitor, would be the first to admit, quite 
a legitimate trade tactic. The Co-operatives require 
more people to register with them: of sugar, they hold 
only a quarter of the nation’s registrations, and pretty 
soon canned foods are to follow those basic registra- 
tions in order to ensure a more fair distribution. 
Hence the wish to “cut” articles already “cut” or 
* subsidised ” by. the Government in order to draw 
more profitable trade after them. 

I suppose it has puzzled you, just as it has puzzled 
me, why more people cannot see the dazzling advan- 
tages to be gained by trading with Co-operatives, and 
why they persist in trading with greedy private enter- 
prise. PHILIP BROWN 

“Four Gables,” 

Duffield Road, Allestree, Derby. 


ARTISTS IN SIBERIA 


S1r,—In his reply to my letter Mr. West gives the 
impression that he is a special authority on the fate 
of persecuted Soviet artists. Yet it is strange that 
Mr. West’s “facts” are almost identical with the 
* facts”? given on page 22 of “ Forced Labour in 
Soviet Russia’ by Mr. Dallin. The latter is a Men- 
shevik emigré, who, for the past twenty-five years, has 
been pouring forth abuse against his country. It is 
hardly likely that he would be objective, especially 
as he quotes extensively from anti-Soviet Poles. 
Furthermore, Dallin’s book has been severely dis- 
credited by Henry Pratt Fairchild, Professor Emeritus 
of Sociology of New York University, in a long article 
which appeared in the February issue of “ Russia 
Today.” Basing his calculation on Dallin’s figures, 
Professor Fairchild shows that, if over one-sixth of all 
the adult males in the Soviet Union died in labour 
camps every year, in seven or eight years there would 
be no adult males left. A unique absurdity to all but 
*credulous dupes,” to quote Mr. West. 

Mr West omits to state that Leonid Shchekack 
and Julius Margolin, two victims of forced labour 
who had crossed the Party line, are not Russians but 


Poles, an indication that they were, if anything, 
prisoners of war. 

Mr. West’s “facts” are conspicuous by their 
absence of dates and their general vagueness. To 
take one example. Utesov’s band has been led by 
him for the past eighteen years or so, and is famous all 
over the Soviet Union for its brilliant concerts. When 
during this period did Utesov “ serve his time out ” ? 
And why? Perhaps Mr. West can explain. 

If Shirin was sentenced to forced labour for uttering 
the words “ Soviet straw,” it stands to reason that those 
many artists who severely criticised Soviet art and way 
of life must have suffered a spell of “ peat-cutting 
in Rybinsk.” This applies to Zoschenko, to the 
contributors to the satirical “‘ Crocodile,’ to authors 
like Katayev. But Mr. West, for all his besmirching 
the Soviet Union, would hardly commit himself so 
far. 

Taken at its face value, Mr. West’s letter sounds 
authentic, but beneath the surface there is a profound 
prejudice against the Soviet Union which gives his 
** facts ” a false ring. MartTIN MITCHELL 

20 Manor View, Finchley, N.3. 


DEATH TO CIVILISATION? 


Sir,—In your number of March 13th, I notice an 
absurd letter from the Communist point of view, by a 
Mr. Mitchell, directed against Mr. Raymond 
Mortimer’s article on the freedom necessary for the 
arts to fiourish in. Any intelligent person is bound 
to agree with Mr. Mortimer’s argument. 

In the same issue I find Mr. Mortimer, in: another 
article, referring to our civilisation as “‘ now in turn 
upon its death-bed.” That is a favourite cliché 
among intellectuals. I wonder whether Mr. Mortimer, 
on second thoughts, will not agree that there is even a 
certain vulgarity in the self-pity with which they so 
readily contemplate civilisation as being “on its 
death-bed”’ ? In fact, a wider knowledge of history, 
and a little more scepticism, would indicate that 
civilisation is a very tough plant capable of surviving 
a great deal. 

I wonder whether Mr. Mortimer will not agree 
with me that that sort of defeatism is what makes the 
point of view of the Communists not right—nothing 
could do that—but gives it a certain plausibility ? It 
provides them with a point de départ of which they 
make all too much use. It ought not to be handed 
them so easily and without reflection. 

All Souls College, Oxford. A. L. Rowse 


41, GROSVENOR ROAD 


Sir,—In view of the origins of this journal, your 
readers may be interested to learn the result of a 
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recent suggestion made to the London County Coun 
that they should put a plaque on the front of , 
Grosvenor Road to commemorate the residence the 
for so many years of Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 

That house and its rooms, as you know, becay 
familiar to thousands of people of all kinds broug 
together by the Webbs ; it is described with unking 
accuracy in The New Machiavelli; so long as 
stands, 41 will certainly have its distinctive place in t} 
social history of our time. In view of all that Sidn 
did for the Council itself and for London educatic 
it is fitting that the Council should thus mark 
house which, despite the existence of a Beatrice Wet 
memorial house in Surrey, has become a Lond 
“shrine.” (It is a pity that the Fabian Society coy 
not have its office there.) ; 

The appropriate Committee duly considered { 
suggestion and resolved to take no action since “j 
is the Council’s general practice not to erect a cor 
memorative plaque until 20 years after the death; 
the person(s) concerned.”’ No doubt it is in general 
wise rule ; but the Webbs’ place in our social historyj 
I imagine, secure and should not diminish in 20 yearn 
whereas, with the changes and chances of Lond 
building and the mutability of elected persons, the 
things tend to get overlooked, somewhat to the pub 
loss. Is not Westminster Abbey a sufficient precede 
for the Council ? W. E. SImMnett 

9 Kew Gardens Road, 

Kew, Surrey. 


CORIOLANUS 


Sir,—It has been pointed out to me that the 
paragraph of my letter in your issue of March 12 
may be open to misinterpretation. I did not inte 
to assert that a higher royalty was payable on t 
sales of Harley Granville-Barker’s Coriola 
than on those of his Hamlet. Rather to inti 
that the publishers of an author of his prestige v 
certainly have to pay a higher royalty on the sale 
his books than, for example, on those of an auth 
published for the first time. 

In your editorial comment on my letter you statel 
* We believe that 60 per cent increase more nea 
represents the rise in book-production costs sit 
1939, but owing to the larger edition now printé 
nothing like the whole of this increase is genera 
passed on to the public.”” May I ask what beari 
the second half of this sentence has on the subj 
under discussion—the “outrageous” price 
Coriolanus by Harley Granville-Barker ? 

SipGwick & JACKSON L 
MARGARET DOWLING 
44 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 Direct 


































1 don’t overpraise 


‘Not for fifteen years 
I found so certain a 
touch,’ wrote Daniel George 
in The Daily Express of John 
Mortimer’s comedy of the film 
fraternity,Charade.“Comedy? 
It is 
all three and more. Humour, 


have 


Tragedy ? Mystery? 














tenderness, satire,com passion, 
insight—these qualities 
John Mortimer unostenta- 
tiously displays as natural 
Adding that he writes 


Iam 


4 
gifts. 
nimbly and selectively. 
still not overpraising him.’ 


Charade, a first novel by a 
particularly talented young 
author who has other 
interesting work in hand, isa 
Book Society 


ation. 
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il 3, 94 
tyConffs BOOKS IN GENERAL 
ont of , ee. 
ence thegggo® many years Joseph Goebbels had spent ren 
. Webb, gan hour every day dictating his diary.* A part 
v, becanfi it, dealing with the months before the Nazi 
is brow of power, had already been published 
h unkinialmecre the war under the title “ From Kaiserhof to 
ong as ae skanziei,” but with copious deletions and 
‘lace in ameuprovements ” of the original, unpremeditated 
hat Sidngmmenes. We learn from Rudolph Semmlerf that 
educatiofil 1941 there were twenty-three volumes and 
mark tigmet the Bherverlag, the official Nazi publishing 
rice Wemapany, had offered Goebbels three million 
a Londimrks for the sole rights. Goebbels refused the 
ciety coum and left provisions in his will that the diaries 
puld only be published by his children and with 
idered consent of the Head of the State. “My 
since “qqgeries,” he remarked one day to Semmiler, “ are 
ect a commhaps all that will remain of my whole life’: 
b — 
x ave prophetic remark! The 750,000 words, 
1 history’ hich are all that survive, will indeed assure 
in 20 yeanumortality for Joseph Goebbels. Ircnically 
of Londous, the man who won his name as the per- 
sons, thagmerer Of truth will be remembered as the only 
J the put zi who day by day recorded history precisely 
t precede DE SAW it Even in this abridged version— 
Simnett fe irably prepared and annotated by Mr. 
hner—we feel not that we are reading a book 
t that we are listening to Goebbels as he talks 
the only person he could trust—himself. What 
atters is to record everything, while the impres- 
yn is still fresh. He has no need for editorial 
bat the ld@lscretion;'no time to re-read the previous entries 
March 14m to remove the contradictions and repetitions in 
| not inte™ifhich the diaries abound. That can all be left 
able on tg the sure hand of the Nazi historian who will 
Coriolammer prepare the. masterpiece for publication. 
to intima™pt history decided otherwise. Posthumously, the 
prestige wamince of censorship exposes himself—uncensored. 
. the sale For the study of Goebbels’ personality, the less 
f an auth most of the volumes seems strangely unimpor- 
t. Like some Gothic ruin, these fragments 
you statelhieve a picturesque unity which the grandiose 
more nea/—fice itself mever possessed. The accident of 
costs sin™™me and pillage has created the work of art which 
ow printdMoebbels himself aspired but failed to write. 
is generajm™m The first entry is for January 21, 1942, when. 
what beari@m™msasters in the Far East had brought the 
. the subj ocracies to the nadir of their fortunes. 
| price is was the time when victory still seemed cer- 
n and post-war plans were not desperate pipe- 
ACKSON Lieams but immediate problems. The most 
Dow .incfegent, in Goebbels’ mind, was the liquidation ot 
Directj/ropean Jewry. While it might be tactically 
se to postpone the destruction of the Catholic 
hurch and the German upper class until after 
MMM amectory, the Jews must be dealt with immediately; 
d war provided an opportunity for disposing of 
le em by methods which might be unpalatable in 
acetime. Goebbels was proud of his “ realism” 
TER d elasticity; but in his anti-Semitism he was a 
of purest principle. The mass murders 
vovels st be completed, whatever the resistance of the 
TURN hurches and the upper classes. 
URS After the elimination of the Jews, what next? 
LINE bebbels’ answer—the final destruction of the 
irgecis order—reveals the futility of those 
KENS arxist analysts who used to demonstrate that 
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ptional Socialism was merely a smoke screen of 
nopoly capitalism. In the sense that he was 
ermined to extirpate the industrialists, the 
Hiciary, the aristocracy, and the Officers’ Corps, 
Debbels was a real revolutionary. Abroad, his 
cial hatred was reserved for Britain. Bourgeois 
ilisation was dying; America was only a brag- 
t and decadent capitalism and Russian Bol- 
evism a perversion. Britain alone might build 
Aryan foundations a new social order which 
id challenge the Third Reich. 

oebbels’ hatred of Britain was rooted in 
feep respect. He constantly reminds himseif 
ht the British, unlike the Americans, are not 
Bceptible to psychological warfare : 





The Goebbels Diaries. Hamish Hamilton. 21s. 
Sees the Man Next to Hitler. Westhouse. 





A moral breakdown such as we experienced in 
November, 1918, can be brought about in England 
only with great difficulty, if at all. We should have 
no illusion in this respect and should not place 
hopes in a of warfare that was once successful 
in the case of the German people but in ail likeli- 
hood will never succeed with the British. 
Writing of reprisal raids he remarks: 

There is no other way of bringing the English 
to their senses. They belong to a class of human 
beings with whom you can talk only after you have 
first knocked out their teeth. 

In this age of total war no one can pay a higher 
compliment to his adversary. It was the same 
compliment which Bomber Harris and Lord 
Vansittart paid to Germany and which was 
immortalised in the slogan “Unconditional 
Surrender.” 


In Stalin, on the other hand, Goebbels saw an 
Asiatic monster whose panoply of totalitarianism 
made up for “the primitive human material at 
his disposal.” On May 8, 1943, he reports a 
long harangue by the Fiihrer on the strength of 
Bolshevism. Hitler spoke with overt envy cf 
Stalin’s advantages in “ being opposed by no high 
society. He rid himself of this opposition by 
liquidations during the past twenty-five years.” 
So, too, with the Churches. “In this respect 
Stalin has a much easier time than ourselves. 
His people have all been set in one groove. They 
are all subjected either to Bolshevik education or 
the Bolshevik whip. . . . Russia is based upon 
the firm spiritual foundation of an ideology— 
even though a wrong one.” 

Goebbels in fact was a National Bolshevik. He 
wanted to use the Marxist philosophy of power 
for transforming the world into a German Reich. 
Other national cultures must be abolished. On 
May 15, 1942, he sces a new film produced by 
a German company in Paris on the life of Ber- 
lioz and, after remarking on its excellent quali- 
ties, he adds: 

I am very angry to think that our own offices in 
Paris are teaching the French how to represent 
nationalism in pictures. This lack of political in- 
stinct can scarcely be surpassed. But that’s how 
we Germans are. It is the result of our passion 
for work and our idealistic enthusiasm. 

Three months earlier, on the day of Quisling’s 
appointment in Norway, he remarks: 

I forbid using the word “ Fuebrer ” in the German 
press when applied to Quisling. Even if he calls 
himself Foerer in Norway and even if Foerer can 
easily be translated Fuehver. I don’t consider it 
right for the term to be applied to any other person 
than the Fuchrer himself. There are certain terms 
that we must absolutely reserve to. ourselves, among 
them the word Reich. We must not tolerate any 
other state calling its confines a Reich. The whole 
world must in future understand that by Reich is 
meant only the German Reich. 

The diary breaks of on May 23, and then 
runs almost uninterrupted from March to May, 
1943. By now the whee! of history has turned. 
Von Paulus has surrendered at Stalingrad, Von 
Arnim at Tunis, and Germany is groaning under 
the Anglo-American air offensive. Typically, 
Goebbels thinks of these disasters as Germany’s 
Dunkirk. His mind is full of the drama of heroic 
resistance under his adored Fiihrer. Defeat seemed 
to Goebbels the supreme chance of showing the 
superiority of the S.S. over the Army, of the 
Party over the Bureaucracy, of the Third over the 
Second Reich. So he becomes the Robespierre 
of the Nazi revolution determined to remedy 
every military disaster by a more stringent en- 
forcement of total warfare and a more ruthless 
liquidation of bourgeois fainthearts. He shows 
real personal courage and leadership; unlike 
Hitler and Goring, he visits the bombed areas 
and mingles freely with the people. He hits out 
contemptuously at all his colleagues, sparing only 
Hitler and Himmler who shared his fanaticism. 
Ribbentrop has missed every opportunity in 
foreign policy; Rosenberg has ruined the chances 
of pacifying occupied Russia; Ley is an illiterate 
and Sauckel an ass. He shares Hitler’s hatred 
for the generals, and deliberately fosters it. No 
one in Germany is really reliable except the S.S., 
the Party and the common people. No ally in 
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Europe is trustworthy—they are all of base metal. 
Even Fascism is a fraud. When Mussolini falls 
—the entries for that week of July happened to 
survive—he is surprised but hardly dismayed. 
Indeed, the release of Mussolini in September, 
1943, by S.S. Paratroopers, though it is welcome 
for its psychological effect, perturbs Goebbels. It 
may cost Germany the province of Venetia, which 
would otherwise be the price for Italian 
treachery. 

The diary ends just after the first heavy air 
raids on Berlin in December, 1943. Once again 
Goebbels has revelled in the heroic role allotted 
him by Germanic destiny. He has personally 
organised the fire-fighting and roused the rabble 
with a brilliant speech at the Titania Palast. But 
doubts are beginning to rise in his mind. In 
these last pages there are frequent references to 
the possibility of a separate peace (but, of course, 
Ribbentrop could not negotiate it. “Both sides 
consider him too heavily compromised.”) In 
almost the last entry, he observes laconically, 
“It is so hard to get the Fiihrer to take any de- 
cision; and, of course, we can’t win with morale 
alone; we must have arms and man-power.” 

What sort of man is revealed in this extra- 
ordinary book? There are virtually no references 
to private life. For Goebbels it seems to have 
been a mere adjunct of politics like eating and 
drinking. In this respect he was no ordinary 
Nazi boss, chiefly concerned to feather his own 
nest, nor even a genial ruffian like Géring. 
Was he, then, a Mephisto, who cold- 
bloodedly expounded a theory he did not believe 
and saw through the propaganda lies which he 
spread? This was the picture I had formed 
before reading these diaries. I am now sure that 
it is false. Despising the rest of mankind, 
Goebbels worshipped Hitler with a steadfast de- 
votion. Inordinately vain and ambitious, he put 
all his machiavellian talents at the disposal of 
the Fiihrer as the embodiment of the “German 
mission.” 

This explains one of the most puzzling fea- 
tures of the diaries. In his task as Propaganda 
Minister, Goebbels regarded no suppression or 
perversion of the truth as unjustified. One example 
of his attitude to propaganda is his treatment of 
the “Katyn Graves.” Ten thousand Polish 
corpses were discovered in a mass grave; and, 
by playing this up, he succeeded in causing a 
break between the Russians and the Polish 
Government in London. Then one day he ob- 
serves: “ Unfortunately, German ammunition has 
been found in the graves. The question how it 
got there needs clarification. . . . In any case it 
is essential that the incident remains Top Secret.” 
Yet in entry after entry he fumes at the “lies and 
suppression ” of Reuters and the B.B.C., and con- 
gratulates himself on the candour and objectivity 
of his own weekly articles in Das Reich. 

Is this merely play-acting? Surely not. It 
occurs not in propaganda but in a secret per- 
sonal diary, and the indignation bears all the 
marks of hysterical sincerity. The fact is that 
the Nazis had not ceased to believe in truth and 
decency; but they considered themselves 
Nietzchean supermen, uniquely released from the 
restraints of human law. Goebbels had discarded 
“decadent bourgeois values ”"—for Germany; but 
he felt that the democracies should abide by 
them until they had been destroyed as the Ger- 
man republic was destroyed. Germany was en- 
titled to wage total war: Britain was not. When 
Hitler signed a pact with Stalin, it was a brilliant 
coup: when Churchill did the same thing, it 
was infamous. Goering was justified in Coven- 
trating British cities: Bomber Harris was a 
butcher if he retaliated. These diaries show how 
the superman destroys himself. To set yourself 
“beyond good and evil” means ultimately to lose 
the faculty of distinguishing truth from falsehood. 
This is what happened to Joseph Goebbels. He 
began as a brilliant propagandist; he ended by 
denouncing objectivity as high treason and be- 
lieving his own propaganda. The lie on the lips 
had become the lie in the soul. 

R. H. S. CRoSSMAN 
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ITALICS MINE 


T. S. Eliot. A Study of his Writings by Several 
Hands. Edited by B. RajAN. Dobson. 7s. 6d. 

Fabulous Voyager. By RIcHARD M. KaAIN. 
University of Chicago and Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 22s. 6d. 


Eliot and Joyce are sometimes difficult writers, 
there is no saying they are not. They demand 
from their fteaders considerable application, 
which, however, they reward by that immeasur- 
able richness of pleasure and that enlargement of 
the consciousness which only the greatest art 
effects. Like other writers who believe that a 
work of art should dissolve and absorb within it- 
self the personality of its creator, they write in 
accents you cannot mistake. Above all, their 
mastery of language is such as to make the writ- 
ings of their contemporaries, and even of their 
immediate predecessors, seem, if you are so rash 
as to take these up too soon afterwards, like some 
low form of advertising matter. It must be re- 
luctantly added that to feel in this way about 
them, you have in some way or other to like 
them. It is there the trouble starts. The lazy and 
the quickly contemptuous are always nagging at 
the increasing number of readers who do like 
them. One has never been so rudely spoken to 
as by those whose ideal experience of literature is 
to retire comfortably to bed with a hot-water 
bottle and The Forsyte Saga, or Greenmantle. 

Into the hands of people such as these, 
I am afraid, these two books on Eliot and Joyce 
innocently play. The first of Mr. Rajan’s 
“hands” quotes Ecclesiastes, in a footnote, thus: 

“5. Also when they shall be afraid of that 
which is high, and fears shall be in the way, and 
the almond tree shall flourish, and the grasshopper 
shall be a burden, and desire shall fail (italics 
mine): because man goeth to his long home, and 
the mourners go about the streets . . .” 

‘The last of them says this: 

It is difficult to know how so complex a work 
as Gerontion can be approached other than through 
the most detailed written examination. 

These are hard words, and one cannot suppose 
that all the other hands in Mr. Rajan’s book would 
raise themselves spontaneously in agreement: 
even those contributors whose chief concern is 
exegetical realise that a halt must be called some- 
where. The limitations and purposes of exegesis 
are well expressed by Miss Helen L. Gardner in 
her excellent and sensitive commentary on Four 
Quartets: “It need hardly be said that any in- 
terpretation bears about as much resemblance to 
the poems as a map does to a landscape, and like 
a map exists to be discarded by a walker who 
really knows the country.” But at what point 
should one take up the map in the first place? 
Not, I suggest, very early. The essays in this 
book are delightful in their disclosures of where 
this or that fragment of Eliot’s verse “comes 
from”; they are sometimes perceptive of the in- 
fluences that have worked on him; at other times 
one feels, as of those labourers who have com- 
piled frequency-counts of the metrical phenomena 
in Shakespeare, that perhaps they have counted 
wrong. Eliot’s overpoweringly effective habit of 
misquoting and mistranslating should, I believe, 
put a critic on his guard against assuming deep 
study on the poet’s part of the writers whom he 
adapts. I feel often that on these occasions his 
senses have been touched rather than his intel- 
lect, which is at work elsewhere and on its own. 
For example: the opening lines of Ash Wednes- 
day (examined here, and for the most part very 
persuasively, by Mrs. E. E. Duncan-Jones) con- 
tain a curious adaptation from Cavalcanti. The 
pathetic and (I understand) rather playful phrase, 
Perch’io non spero di tornar giammai, Ballatetta, 
in Toscana (“Because I do not hope ever to go 
back again, little ballad, to Tuscany ”) becomes in 
Eliot: 

Because I do not hope to turn again 

Because I do not hope 

Because I do not hope to turn 

—phrases far more tragically weighted than their 
gentle original. If Mr. Eliot’s lines are con- 


sidered in relation to Cavalcanti, his poetic prac- 
tice seems little short of outrageous. Perhaps 
it is. But I think we are pointedly meant to 
avoid Cavalcanti here, and that consciously or 
otherwise Mr. Eliot has chosen the way of deliber- 
ate mistranslation to tell us this. (One suspects, 
indeed, that one of the reasons for Mr. Eliot’s 
eventual deletion of the original Italian title may 
have been the trouble it caused; to himself no 
less than to others, for no poet can wish to write 
a poem which will at once send the reader off to 
look at one by somebody else.) 

When Mr. Eliot really wishes to indicate 
that something important is under the sur- 
face he is quite capable of the most exact quota- 
tion. The “compound ghost” in Little 
Gidding, in speaking of the poetic function, 
utters a very notable translation of a famous line 
from Mallarmé. It is not necessary to our en- 
joyment that we should know this; but our appre- 
ciation is increased by recognising in this a refer- 
ence to one of Mr. Eliot’s acknowledged masters, 
a poet who is, in fact, the instigator of the tradi- 
tion in which Mr. Eliot has always worked. I 
cannot believe that Miss Gardner is wholly seri- 
ous in suggesting that this line is “accidentally 
remembered.” 

To an inquisitive reader, aware from experience 
in other fields that textual study is a dangerous 
game, this book will provide much delight. But 
I should be alarmed at the thought that it might 
fall into the hands of a person not already well- 
versed in, and a little protective towards, the 
poems it discusses. I would not mind his see- 
ing Mrs. Ridler’s refreshingly personal essay on 
the lessons which Eliot and others may have to 
teach younger writers; and I would actually en- 
courage him to read Miss M. C. Bradbrook’s 
breezily facetious pages on Eliot as critic, as 
an example, simply, of how not, on any occa- 
sion, to write. The rest I would keep in a safe. 

Fabulous Voyager, on the other hand, could 
harmlessly be left about anywhere, so extremely 
improbable is it that anyone should be tempted 
to read it. It is an American book, written in 
the language of that country, about Joyce’s 
Ulysses. It includes some photographs of 
modern Dublin, giving an excellent idea of the 
city’s trams, a map (a real map), and a reproduc- 
tion of some fragments of the Dublin Evening 
Telegraph for June 16, 1904, the day on which 
the action of the book takes place. Mr. Kain 
has also had access to the edition of Thom’s 
Directory which companioned Joyce during the 
composition of the book. When Mr. Kain uses 
his newspaper and his directory he brings us 
curiously and touchingly close to Joyce himself. 
At other times he only pushes us further away, 
though he usefully dissipates some of the mists in 
which his predecessors have swathed the book. 
There is every reason to want help with Finne- 
gans Wake; but Ulysses has become steadily more 
accessible during the quarter-century since it 
appeared. We can read it ourselves, and though 
criticism of it as a work of art may be valuable, 
mere exposition, even when it is aimed, as it 
is here, to show Joyce’s social and philosophical 
views, does little but interpose itself between us 
and the warm, lovable thing that is the book 
itself. Ulysses is a story, to be read carefully or 
otherwise by whoever will. There was a point 
in its making when Joyce, like Mr. Eliot, crossed 
out the section-headings he had originally given 
it. It was the point at which he knew he had 
succeeded. HENRY REED 


NEW NOVELS 


Mariner Dances. By P. H. Newsy. Cape. 9s. 
The Memoirs of a Ghost. By G. W. STonrER. 
’ Grey Walls Press. 8s. 6d. 
The Mountain Lion. By JEAN STarrorp. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 
A Crowd is not Company. By Ropert Kez. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 9s. 6d. 
Slowly, singly, not at all in the spate that might 
have been expected, the new novelists, i.e., 
writers who were unknown as novelists before 
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the war, begin to emerge. It is still too ear 
and there are still too few of them for. generalj 

tions to be possible, much less rewarding. 8 
certainly none of them has been more high 
praised than Mr. P. H. Newby. Mariner Dang 
places one, I think, in a better position to asse 
the nature of his promise than one was afte 
reading his two earlier works. And this nm 
simply because Mariner Dances is a third novel 
the order of publication is no necessary indicatig 
of the order in which an author has written hj 
books—but because it adds a new and unexpecty 
facet to one’s idea of Mr. Newby as novelis 


A Journey into the Interior and Agents an 


Witnesses were both exotic novels; the ve 
remoteness of their settings gave them a novel 
which made assessment difficult. Were we d 


one wondered, merely being seduced by sceng 
which bore no relation to the drabness of wartim 
England ? The pages of these first books wer 
drenched with sun and heat and colour ; it gay 
them, perhaps, an extra-literary advantage. Thi 

advantage—and novelty of scene is an advantayiy 
to a novelist, at any rate as far as immediat 


success is concerned—Mr. Newby has forgone j 
Mariner Dances. He has always been an origin 
writer, but for those who have thought of him 


in the Conrad tradition, Mariner Dances will prog 
disconcerting, for it shows him firmly set in ty 


main stream of English fiction. Mariner Dane 
is a much more carefully constructed and a m 
more mature work than The White Peacock, bi 


its obvious affinities are with Lawrence before 


became a local preacher and, beyond Lawreno 
with George Eliot. The result is a most satisfying 
solid piece of work, a singularly rich book 
indeed, almost too rich a book—which carri 
with it the authority of the born novelist. 

One’s criticism of A Fourney Into the Inter 
and Agents and Witnesses was that they lacked 
point of view; and, in the case of the latter work, 
centre. Mariner Dances has both. Mr. Newt 
tells his story in the first person. His narrat 
is a young schoolmaster from the working clas 
on whose doorstep suddenly arrives the seed 
romantic Mariner, a not uncommon type | 


sentimentalist, the natural or born bigamist whog 


only feelings of responsibility are to the immedia 
needs of his own self-dramatising emotioti 


Mariner has left his wife, having fallen in lor 
with a young girl, a minor, whom he abdud 


against the wishes of her guardians and whom 
brings back to the narrator’s town. The girl 

no idea that Mariner is married. Mariner is 
first-rate study of a rootless, shiftless, se 
tormenting, self-deceiver whose sense of the rez 
of the world outside himself is small. But he 


only one of the motifs of Mr.” Newby’s pattem 


There is also the study of the narrator’s fami 
of his father especially, a country small-holder, 
great oak of a man, slow of speech but rich! 
inarticulate instinctive wisdom, who, discoverit 
he is suffering from a weak heart, takes to his & 
and waits for death with something of 1 
stolidity, the lack of protest, of Professor River 
Melanesian Islanders. It is on this side of 1 


book that one feels Mr. Newby’s kinship bed 


with Lawrence, in his vivid recreation of 1 
silent unspoken conflicts and electric tensions 
compact family life, and with George Eliot, 
his depiction of the humorous (in the eighteent 


century sense) country character and his unde 


standing of the strength of a moral attitude wh 
an integral part of character. I am not sure h 
far Mr. Newby was wise in complicating i 
pattern still further by linking his narrator a 
his sister in a bond closer than the norm 
brother-sister relationship ; one knows why ! 
did so, but he has not escaped the danger | 
packing his book too tightly with too mu 
But it is a fine adult work, an original, exact a 


unexpected picture of traditional English workisf 


class life. 


It is with something of a shock that one % 


members that The Memoirs of a Ghost is 0! 
Mr. Stonier’s second fiction. One says ficti 


advisedly, for Mr. Stonier is not a novelist in t 
usual sense, as Mr. Newby is. First of all, he is 
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asist Of wholly individual quality, whether 
sting the comic Shaving Through the Blitz, 
r all its fantasy the best rendering, apart from 
snry Green’s Caught, of the conditions of life in 
London of 1940 that we have), or, as here, 
scribing Limbo as a ghost sees it. The earliest 
»mory the ghost can summon up for us is the 
pment before death, when he was carrying a 
y across a room, with bombs overhead ; 
er which we follow him through his ghosthood 
‘Londgn as by degrees he becomes adjusted 
his ghostly life and can say with some assurance: 
Give him, then—the Ghost, I mean—his capital 
or a serious Negro couldn’: be more touchy. To 


rritten. hj 
nexpecty 
; noveliy 
gents ani 


he designated ey OF spook, 2° migger, is not, it 
the ven ust be admitted, encourezing. Death has its jokes, 
@ NOVeI ood and bad, as Life has. There are, no doubt, 
re we allithese haunters of moats and corridors, headless 
by scengliigpparitions, wearing armour or clanking chains, 
f wartimfand extending a luminous claw towards the throat 


of a victim ; but so also are these living freaks quite 
as monstrous—Siamese twins, zombies, paranoiacs, 
nd the like ; Se vey noun a a 
humanity. if living (as most would agree 
seems hard, then dying is incomparably harder. 
It was Shelley who wrote, “‘ Hell is a city much 
e London”: Mr. Stonier’s Limbo is London, 
London presented in terms of_a nightmare 
t so much terrifying as chilling, a London as 


Ooks wer 
3 it gar 
age. Thi 
advantag 
mmediaty 
forgone j 
in origin 
of him 


ver Dani? caught in fog which drifts clear from time 
ad a mus ime to reveal tantalising half-formed images 


d isolated moments of exquisite lucidity. 


wre “Mis world of ghosts suggested to one reader at 
i ooreoall rate the world of some early German films 
atisfyingyee ‘2° “ death’s dream-kingdom ” of Mr. Eliot’s 


Hollow Men. And at the end there is the 
sturbing thought : perhaps we are all ghosts in 
. Stonier’s Limbo, not so much haunting as 


th book 
ch carri 


he Interim 8 haunted by the scenes of our past. The 
as fiackoad emoirs of a Ghost is a most unusual, most 
ae aaa stinguished tour-de-force in the minor key. 
ir New! I found Miss Jean Stafford’s second novel, 
_ ¢ Mountain Lion, disappointing. It is not a 
ee oa d novel; on the contrary, this story of the 


sdhood and adolescence of an American boy and 
1 is beautifully observed, most sensitively 
itten, and rich in felicities. Its central theme, 
way in which the lives and characters of 
ildren are shaped by the myths they create for 


the seed 
nh type | 
mist who 
immedia 


Charles MacNicholl’s in his Crazy Weather. 
For me, the book’s main interest lay in the novelty 
of the scene; ranching life in Colorado seen 
through children’s eyes. What it most con- 
spicuously lacks is rigorous selection of detail 
and dramatisation. 

A Crowd Is Not Company is admirable—up 
to a point. It is a most sensitive and, one feels, 
exact account of life in a prisoner-of-war camp for 
R.A.F. officers in Germany, of the monotony, 
the boredom, the bickering, of attempted escapes 
and of the forced marches west as the Red Army 
presses nearer the German frontier. Mr. Kee 
proves that he can write. But he has yet to write 
a novel. The value of his book is of a faithful 
transcript of experience ; but the value of a novel 
goes far beyond that. What one had hoped for—it 
is what one has been hoping for since the prison- 
camp books began to appear—was something 
comparable to that fine play of the war of 1914- 
1918 The Prisoner of War ; after a second war 
Mr. Ackerley’s play remains the most moving 
work of art to have come out of this widely 
shared experience. A Crowd Is not Company 
contains neither characters in the novelist’s 
sense (though it contains many excellent 
character-sketches) nor dramatic conflict. One 
will look forward with some eagerness to any 
novel Mr. Kee may write, but it is a pity that 
either he or his publishers allowed this present 


book to be called a novel. WALTER ALLEN 
BALI 

A House in Bali. By Coumn McPuer. 

’ Gollancz. 18s. 


If one recalls that it was only by lending him 
one’s elephant that the restless American com- 
poser, Colin McPhee, could be induced to stay 
an extra day in Angkor, it will be judged how 
tremendous was the lure of Bali, which held 
him captive several years, with only short inter- 
vals of flight, the better to savour its nostalgic 
spell. He has contrived in this short, admirably 
illustrated book to give a wonderfully complete 
picture of Balinese life, as it is lived from day 
to day by the villagers who, as he well shows, are 
themselves the sole artificers of the many rare 
beauties which tourists went from the other end 
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beautiful web of custom, magic, human fears and 
metaphysical beliefs which have exteriorised 
themseives in many amazing plastic forms. The 
house-building itself was an operation which at 
various points required a dance or shadow-play 
performance, as well as the observance of re- 
ligious rites; and the author has also introduced 
an account of a cremation and its attendant cere- 
monies, the magic drama of the Barong, with 
its inevitable accompaniment of “ possession,” 
charming descriptions of dance lessons by various 
famous teachers, and the detailed training of a 
little boy who became in time a very famous 
dance:. There is also an intimate picture of a 
princely interior, a few pompous ceremonies, 
elaborate preparations for feasts, on which Mr. 
McPhee, himself a famous cook, is a reliable 
authority, and village sports like cricket duels and 
cockfights, from which he evidently has no 
aversion. 

Mr. McPhee was of course at liberty, as his - 
story is personal, to make no allusion to cther 
European or American residents in Bali. But as 
he does make casual mention of that very 
original painter and musician, Walter Spies, the 
most learned, beloved and trusted of all alien 
inhabitants cf Bali, whose death by drowning 
during the war was far more than a personal 
calamity, one feels that recognition of the writer’s 
many debts to him would have been a becoming 
gesture. Perhaps this awaits Mr. McPhee’s book 
on Balinese music, which no one is so qualified 
to write as he. A single quotation must suffice 
to illustrate the writer’s style and to show why 
the study of music in Bali becomes also of neces- 
sity a study of dancing. 

If you watch a Balinese dancer in a film without 
music you receive a strange impression. The dance 
seems to be taking place in slow motion. For a 
long time nothing happens. Suddenly, for no 
apparent reason, the dancer is seized with an out- 
burst of energy, strikes pose after pose in quick 
successien; whirls and spirals in a frenzy, hands 
flying, shoulders quivering; as suddenly falls into 
inerna. What is happening in the dancer’s mind ? 
What muscular life, if any, is at play beneath the 
Gancer’s stiff costume ? 

But leok once more at the film to the sound of 
music. It is at once apparent that a mysterious 
energy is sweeping through the body of the dancer. 
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TOKEN PAYMENT 


The Irish Tradition. Rosin Flower. Oxford 
University Press. 8s. 64. 

As a ruling race the English have a vile cul- 
tural record. Reading the two half-volumes of 
the new Oxford History of English Literature 
which dea! with the later Middle Ages, I couldn’t 
help thinking what a feat of complacency it was 
mever once to refer to the Welsh Dafydd ap 
Gwilym, a poet as great as Chaucer, whose works 
are still all but unedited, and, so far as I know, 
unstudied except in one book—in French! If 
he had taken the trouble to write in Chinese he 
would at least have been translated by Mr. Waley. 
The English translations of his verse are usually 
in the metre of “Twin-kell, twin-kell, lit-tell 
star,” which, for some reason, Welsh scholars 
seem to think appropriate to the slow, stately, 
seven-syllabled line of Welsh and Irish poetry. 
Indeed, the only Englishman of letters who seems 
to have heard of him was Borrow, and he was 
mad—he was even interested in Irish! 

Robin Flower, the English Celtic scholar, was 
always very popular in Ireland, and he had the 
reward, not often granted to scholars, of finding 
his subject still alive in the cottages of Kerry. 

“T listened spell-bound,” he says in one of the 
few passages of personal emotion in his last book, 

“and as I listened it came to me suddenly that 

there in the last inhabited piece of European land, 

looking out to the Atlantic horizon, I was hearing 
the oldest living tradition in the British Isles. So 
far as the record goes this matter in one form or 
another is older than the Anglo-Saxon Beowulf, 
and yet it still lives upon the lips of the peasantry 

..» while, except to a few painful scholars, Beowulf 

has long passed out of memory.” 

This book contains a number of Robin Flower’s 
lectures on Irish literature, with many of his 
charming translations of Irish verse (though he, 
too, seems to have fallen under the spell of 
* Twinkle, twinkle, little star”) strung loosely to- 
gether in the form of the History of Irish Litera- 
ture which he had hoped to write. As this book 
shows, a history of that kind, if it ever comes 
to be written, will make the new Oxford 
History of English Literature seem _ child’s 
play, for the great period of Irish letters was the 
eighth and ninth centuries; an age of legends, 
from which it might seem a superhuman task 
to extract even a few grains of historical truth. 
All one can say of the writers and their charac- 

ters is that “they fly through the air with the 
greatest of ease,” and what at one moment seems 
a real poet, authenticated by the annals, rapidly 


changes into a magician and finally into something 
resembling a sun-myth. 

Theirs is really the first Romantic movement. 
Its literature was largely produced in monasteries 
of the British type; a collection of huts within 
a walled enclosure, protected on every side by 
crosses which were the Celtic idea of what the 
Roman crosses of Northumbria looked like. The 
sculptors’ ideas were no hazier than the writers’; 
for they used their Latin to create an Irish litera- 
ture, and their religion to scatter themselves fur- 
ther to hermitages still more desolate, so that 
by the twelfth century little of either was left. 
They edited the old pagan legends, composed 
wild romances about historic figures, and wrote 
enchanting occasional verse from which we catch 
many glimpses of their lives; the “little bell, 
struck in the windy night,” which summons them 
from their cold stone huts by the edge of the lake 
to the “lovely linen-hung chapel with the candles 
shining over the white gospels,” and the roar of 
the wind across the lake which promises them 
a quiet night by confining the Viking brutes to 
their harbours. How often in London when the 
moonlight kept the descendants of the Vikings 
grounded I found myself remembering the monks 
in lonely Glendalough! 

The wind is bitter tonight; 

It tosses the white hair of the sea; 

I do not fear the wild Viking warriors 
Sailing the Irish Channel. 

Flower is at his best in tracing the wander- 
ings of these cranky scholars with their passion 
for “the white martyrdom” of exile from Glen- 
dalough or Kildare to the court of Charlemagne. 
His emphasis is properly placed, for, as Miss 
Waddell has shown, for all their eccentricities, 
these Irish monks were good Europeans. When 
the Vikings finally made their monasteries un- 
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inhabitable, literature passed into the all-tooM me @ 
loving arms of lay dynasties within the tight litref what 
Celtic system (Flower points a neat analogy with Ther 
Soviet Russia) and became moribund. There isMeho bu 
nothing in later Irish literature to compare with the it 


the splendid Norman-Welsh poetry. 

Like most of those who came under the jp 
fluence of the German scholars, Flower ha; 
nothing but contempt for Arnold. “The picturd 
of Celtic literature drawn by Ernest Renan and 


ning 0 


Matthew Arnold—neither of whom, I believelliigst M 
knew any Celtic language—does not cafry con Pri 
viction to those who read the original texts inl Lawy 


their own setting.” One can only reply with 
Dr. Flower’s own translation of the lugubrioy; 
lines of an Irishman, overburdened with ortho 
doxy : 

*Tis sad to see the sons of learning 

In everlasting Hellfire burning 

While he that never read a line 

Doth in eternal glory shine. 

Arnold still carries conviction where Flower 
the son of learning, frequently does not. Quoting 
a well-known, painterly passage from Tain Bj 
Fraich, which describes a swimmer in a dark 
pool carrying a bough in his teeth, “the branch 
with the crimson berries between the throat and 
the white facé,” he says “the vision so clearly 
seen, so surely and swiftly rendered is of the very 
heart of the saga literature” which it most cer 
tainly isn’t. Arnold’s disciple, A.E., was neare 
the mark when he quoted the mother’s cry in 
“the Destruction of Dinn Rig ”—* Your daughte 
breathes like a wife! She sighs because her love 
has left her.” The sagas which have come downs 
to us in anything like their original form, beforg 
Latinless men had smothered them in barbaric 
decoration, are among the greatest things in 3 
literature because, telling us of the lives of th 
men who dotted the Downs with their barrow 
they record the great archetypal gestures 0 
humanity before they were inhibited by rationa 
thought. 


“Whose wife are you, woman ? ” said Conall. 

“The wife of Mess Gegra, the king.” 

“You must come with me,” said Conall. 

“Who said so?” said the woman. 

* Mess Gegra,” said Conall. 

* Have you a sign ?” asked the woman. 

“ These are his chariot and horses,” said Con 

“He made gifts to many,” said the woman. 

“Here then is his head.” .. . 

The head blushed and paled, turn by turn. 

“What ails the head, woman ?” said Conall. 

“An argument he had with Athirne,” said th 
woman. “He said no Ulsterman would ever ca 
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away single-handed. Breaking his word is 
rat ails hits head.” 
There speaks the authentic voice of the men 
ho built Maiden Castle, and it is’ as much part 
the imaginative experience of humanity as any- 
ing of Shakespeare’s or Dante’s. 

FRANK O’CONNOR 


SANITY AND THE DEATH SENTENCE 


t Murder. By Epwarp Roginson. Lincolns- 
Prager. 12s. 6d. 


Lawyers ace not, as a rule, law reformers. As 


ofessor Laski says in his preface to this book, 
¢ major legal reforms in this country have been 
forced upon the legal profession by an indignant 
opinion from the outside.” But the need for 
new Jeremy Bentham is urgent. 
Mr. Robinson, whose case is that insane people 
¢ being executed for murder under an obsolete 
ule of law, is not and would not claim to be a 
w Bentham. Nor, surely, is he a lawyer: no 
wyer could misname so many famous jurists 
d their textbooks, or report a jury’s verdict as 
culpable homicide” (p. 190), or speak of 
factual, circumstantial, and inferential evidence ” 
though they were all different (p. 5), or imply 
at there is any court of appeal “ for reconsidera- 
mn of a death sentence ” (p. 20). He does not 
wen Obtrude himself as a writer—his book is a 
ithesis: a brief statement of the law about 
rme and insanity (Lord Hewart in 1935), a 
lection of the tentative efforts of jurists to 
fine insanity itself, a brief history of the death 
enalty, summaries of 109°*murder cases that 
curred in the twenty years beginning with 1920, 
hd a series of appendices giving extracts from 
lue-books on capital punishment, insanity, 
isons, medico-legal research, and Broadmoor. 
The result is a disturbing indictment of present- 
y criminal procedure, strengthened by Mr. 
obinson’s decision to let the facts, the lawyers, 
nd the medicos speak for themselves (both for 
nd against reform) and by the publication of his 


bok at a moment when a proposal to abolish 


he death penalty is to come before Parliament on 
free-vote amendment to the Criminal Justice 
ill—though abolition itself is a subject which he 
loquently leaves alone. It is probable that, 
ithout the death penalty, we should never have 
ed the McNaghten Rules, by which our juries 
lust be guided in considering every defence of 
sanity. 
In 1843 Sir Robert Peel’s secretary, Mr. 
Drummond, who bore a likeness to his, chief and 


=—_—_— 


was sometimes mistaken for him, was shot dead 
in Whitehall by Daniel McNaghten, a man who 
had “ had his troubles ” and believed they were 
all due to the Tories, and who thought he was 
shooting Sir Robert Peel. His acquittal of 
murder as “the victim of an insane delusion ” 
led to an anxious debate in the House of Lords, 
and their Lordships submitted to twelve of His 
Majesty’s Judges a questionnaire on the subject 
of insanity and crime, the answers to which (the 
“ McNaghten Rules”) have been accepted as 
binding on the courts throughout the century 
that has since elapsed. The modern criticism is 
that they do not admit the existence of “ irresist- 
ible impulse ” due to disease of the mind. They 
are addressed to two main issues: did the 
prisoner know the nature and quality of the act 
he was doing, and did he know it was wrong? 
If so, no matter what evidence there may be of 
mental abnormality, he is “ guilty”; if not, he 
must, in effect, be acquitted on the grounds of 
insanity—and spend his life in Broadmoor. The 
case Mr. Robinson makes beyond a shadow of 
doubt is that, through forcing juries to keep within 
the framework of the McNaghten Rules, we are 
executing people who are irresponsibly insane, and 
by inciting juries to find people insane when they 
kill, we are in fact confining sane people in 
asylums. “ As few fates can be worse than this,” 
Lord Darling told the 1929 Committee on Capital 
Punishment, “I would advise, should such 
verdicts become common, that the penalty of 
death should be abolished.” But only if they 
become common ; a few hanged lunatics, a few sane 
men in the madhouse for life, would not be enough. 

Whether the death penalty is abolished or 
retained, the influence it has had on the develop- 
ment and structure of the criminal law is beyond 
computation. No criminal is ever defended with 
the care, ingenuity, and tenacity that go into the 
defence of a man on trial for his life ; accordingly 
no lesser crime inspires such merciless persistence 
in the prosecution, such ritualistic precision in the 
Judge. But it is the crimes punishable with death 
(at one time there were nearly 200 of them) which 
have, above all, moved juries to find shifts and 
expedients for verdicts of acquittal in defiance of 
all the evidence; and it is those expedients as 
much as the statutory means by which some of 
them have been circumvented that form the 
framework of the law of evidence in criminal 
cases. The McNaghten Rules apply to the theft 
of an apple as much as they do to murder, but 
no one wants to risk Broadmoor for stealing an 
apple ; they were designed to stop juries acquitting 


281 
lunatics on medical evidence which twelve 
lawyers, 100 years ago, considered irrelevant. 
The lawyer’s difficulty is still, perhaps, represented 
in another proposition put to the 1929 Com- 
mission by Lord Darling—the only legislator, by 
the way, who has ever attempted to amend the 
McNaghten Rules by including irresistibic 
impulse as a legally-recognised manifestation of 
insanity. “‘ There are philosophers,” he said, 
“who have come to the conclusion that when a 
man has done wrong he is acting automatically. 
I have never been told that that is so when he has 
done right.” C. H. RoLPH 


Translation. Second Series. Edited by Nrviig 


BRAYBROOKE and ELIZABETH KING. Pheenix 
Press. 10s. 6d, 
The new Translation is drawn from thirtecn 


languages, with an intentional (but we hope temporary) 
swing to the Iberian and minor Slavonic tongues. 
The opinion of the editors, that the good translation 
is one which stimulates comparison with predecessors, 
or even one which understands the spirit of its poet, 
is debatable. Surely, atits best, translation is one of the 
creative arts, and its virtue is to appear to have no orig- 
inal. If such seamless garments are a minority in the 
present collection, no doubt many of the originals were 
themselves patchwork—as Joyce says, one cannot wake 
a silken nouse out ofa hoarse oar. Nearly all the trans- 
lations meet the editors’ requirements. A good many 
meet the more exacting, and are recognisable by a 
tendency to persist in the memory, while the rest 
vanish overnight, fidelity and all. Among these winners 
are a pretty Landor-like Anacreon by John Ounsted; 
a hochromantisch Lermontov by W. K. Mathers 
“High noon in Daghestan ; a lonely valley - 
My body heavy on its barren strand ” ; 
Allan M. Laing’s Heredia- (except the last three 
words of The Stained Glass Window) and Karel 
Offer’s Czech Bedtime Story from Frantiieck Halas : 
* Dont get a chill 
the woodpecker called from a tree 
You mustn’t let it make you ill 
let me tap your chest quoth he.” 
At least two would deserve a place in an anthology of 
the best translations ever made—Vernon Watkins’ 
from Hejine’s Nordsee, and a Lorca by that momen- 
tarily unpopular poet of genius, Roy Campbell. The 
editors chose from the astonishing total of five thousand 
Offerings. Evidently they are playing a major part in 
keeping alive an art which produces from time to 
time such tours de force as Norman Cameron’s 
Rimbaud or Louis MacNeice’s Aragon, and once or 
twice in a generation such a fertilising masterpiece 
as Mr. Leishman’s Rilke. 

















Young Mr. Newman 


By Maisie Ward 21/- net 


It was Maisie Ward’s father who wrote 
the standard bi phy of Newman, 
but it is almost entirely about Newman’s 
life as a Catholic; of the first forty- 
five years, he gave only a rapid eheech. 
Maisie Ward, who has. had access to 
many hitherto unpublished letters, 
now supplies the missing half. It may 
not be an exaggeration to say that a 
new Newman emerges, and in the 
emergence we get a clue to much in the 
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The Intruders 
By ROBERT’ BRIGHT 


A new novel by the author of 
Little Jo. 
talent for convincing narrative, 
interesting plot, sound psychology 
and—above all—good writing.” — 
“A study of a part- 
Negro and a part-Jewess in the 
South of U.S.A., an indictment 
which its author’s smoothness and 


Game for One 


by 
“ Displays exceptional 


later life that is baffling. command make a compelling 10/6 net 
indictment of racijal prejudice.” — 

' Observer. * 

| The 9/6 net 
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Book Society Choice #. 


THE 
WALLED 


CITY 
Elspeth Huxley 


A forceful and moving 
new novel, with an Afri- 
can setting, by the author 
of Red Strangers. 10s.6d. 
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Week-end Competitions 


No. 946 
Set by John Brown 


The usual prizes are offered for a set of three new 
London Street Cries. ‘Total twelve lines. Entries 
by April 13. 


RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 943 
Set by Thomas Smallbones 


Competitors are <sked to suppose that they are 
writing a detective novel with an original kind of 
detective in it. The usual prizes are offered for a 
200-word extract beginning at the point when he 
is first introduced to the reader. 

Report by Thomas Smallbones 


An enormous assortment—dogs, dwarfs, deafmutes 
planchettes ectoplasms, Professor Joad, schoolgirls, 
tramps, the tall, the short, the shoddy and the trim. 
The problem was not only the detective but also 
the convincing introduction of him into a novel, 
H. A. C. Evans seemed to me a clear winner and I 
award him three guineas ; a guinea each to D. D. and 
J. Bowen and two consolation half guineas to J. C. B. 
Date and R. M. Lang. 








.... Then the door opened and _ Inspector 
Pointer entered, followed by a small boy of about ten 
years. : 

“‘ This is Master Duodevicesimus Sperm—” began 
the Inspector 

** Dooohdayveec! aysimoos, Inspector,’? murmured 
the boy. ‘“ The modern pronunciation, you know.” 

“ Ah—quite so. I have thought it my duty,” 
went on the Inspector, “to ask Master Sperm’s help 
in this baffling case.” 

The boy sat down and regarded us calmly. He was 
a slender child, somewhat knock-kneed, a trifle 
pop-eyed, and with an unusually large head. Round 
his mouth was a smear of chocolate. 

** No case is insoluble,” he said, in a fluting treble. 
“Remember the classic maxim—thesis, antithesis, 
synthesis.” 

He fumbled in the pocket of his shorts, produced a 
chocolate cream and popped it into his mouth. 

“The motive—” began the Inspector again. 

“ First things first, Inspector, please,” interrupted 
the boy. ‘“ Motive is one of the terminal points. 
We must first identify the metaphysical background, 
then proceed to assess the psychological climate, 
Afterwards we may work towards the terminal points 
by pure ratiocination within the framework of the 
dialectic.” 

Again he fumbled in his pocket, produced another 

























































chocolate, inspected it carefully, rubbed it on his 
jacket, then bit into it reflectively .... 
H. A, C. Evans 


The man in the brown homburg was shown into the 
long, light room overlooking the Park. “ I am told,” 
he said hesitantly, “‘ that you still investigate strange 
happenings. No one could need your help more than 
. 

The Marquis was standing on his head, reading one 
of the obscurer Aztec visionaries. He was in evening 
dress, the Golden Fleece dangling by his nose. “ Ah! ” 
he replied, “it was with just those words that 
Paffaire Creuzot began. How does one escape the 
monotony of life? Perhaps in the Upanishads. But 
tell me your trouble, my friend. I may at least help 
you by explaining you to yourself.” 

** My nerves won’t last much longer, My wife and 
the little boy have gone .. .” 

“ Allow me,” said the Marquis gently, “to re- 
commend, before we begin our talk, that you adopt 
the same posture as myself. It will, as they no doubt 
say at the London School of Economics, give you a 
new angle on your problem.” 

The other man shuddered. His hand went to his 
pocket. A shot rang out. The Marquis turned slowly 
through ninety degrees. Very soon the long, light 
room was empty of living things. D. D. 


I knocked, a little timidly, and entered. Mr. Merry 
looked up at me. 

“Do sit down,” he said, “I won’t be a jiffy,” 
and, taking a pair of tweezers from the desk, continued 
with what appeared to be a re-classification of his 
stamp collection. 

Bashfully, my eyes roved from the Stanley Gibbons 
catalogue on his desk to “ ror Things a Boy Can Do ” 
and the bound volumes of *‘ Chums’ ” in the book- 
case, from the dark red, dusty curtains to the tattered 
tablecloth, slithered around the House Groups on 
the walls, noticed the cricket stump in one corner 
and the jar of Cocoanut Lumps on the mantelpiece, 
and finally returned with some hesitation to the 
detective. 

He was wearing grey flannels with a white shirt (the 
collar ink-stained), and an ill-knotted bootlace tie. 
His face was round and red, with short fair hair en 
brosse, and an immature moustache, of which he 
seemed inordinately proud, tugging and fondling 
it from time to time. His neck and throat were not 
over-clean, nor did he seem for some time to have 
washed behind his ears. 

Finally he closed the album, and hesitantly I 
fumbled over my improbable narrative. 

“Crumbs!” he said, “ What a ripping show! ” 

J. Bowen 
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« » . The Colonel looked round uncertainly apq ; 
sat dewn at the desk. ~_ ‘ 

“ Good afternoon,” said a voice from a chair in thls 
far corner of the room. “Colonel Arbuthnot ? 

The Colonel leapt up startled. “ Good God! 
he said. “Didn’t see you. Yes, I’m Arbuthno 
You got my letter?” Z 

“ Yes, I understand you wish to consult me.” 

“ My daughter made me come,” said the Colong 
apologetically. ‘“ Fact is, I haven’t much faith j, 
detectives myself. No offence meant, of co 
like to be blunt, that’s all.” 

“Tam glad. Perhaps it will give you some faith jy 
my abilities if I tell you that you are a man in the lats 
fifties, of above average height, with thinning huig 
grey at the temples, blue eyes, rather lined feature 
and a moustache. When you entered this room, yo, 
sat in the chair beside my desk. You rose from it whey 
you heard my voice, which you had not expected 
and then sat down again. At present you are fingering 
my paper-knife.” 

* True enough,” said the Colonel. “ But you hy 
only to look at me to learn all that.” 

** Quite so,”? came the reply. “ But then, you s 
I am blind.” J. C. B. Dats 


“You see, Inspector,” said the Professor afte 
listening to a resumé of the facts, “‘ I have a theory 
Life is either logical or logically illogical. It is a seri 
of heterogeneous events which, viewed objectivel 
may be integrated into a composite whole. The ok 
philosophers such as Tycho Brahe, Galileo an 
Huyghens were hampered in their investigations 
the limitations of the classical mathematical concep 

“But their successors, starting with Newton ané 
Leibniz were able to throw a new light on o 
synchronous events by means of the infinitesimal and 
integral calculus. By combining this treatment 0 
facts with the general theories of probability an 
Statistics, it is possible to analyse any given set ¢ 
related facts.” & So 

“ Like the public opinion surveys do,” interject pa ¢ 
the Inspector. aah the 

“ Precisely ; but more so,” continued the Professomm te 
“ Tt’s all a question of the correct substitution in th Womei 
formulas. The situation as I see it is like this.” Bywy 

Drawing his chair to the table the Professor toojfégree i 
from his despatch case a volume of mathematic’ ;o" 
tables, a slide-rule and a sheet of foolscap. While thijiiwidate 
Inspector smoked in mystified silence, the Professo — 
covered the sheet with pencilled groups of symbolgij these 
And against each group he put a name. sone 

‘* All that now remains to be done,” announced th . Ap 
Professor reaching for his slide-rule, “‘ ‘s the solvin 
of eleven simultaneous equations.”” R M. LANG 
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ONE TIMES ONE 


E. EL. Cummings 


> 


6660000 


«. , Cummings is, just is, and 
if you haven’t read him, you 


ought to.”’ 
Time & Tide. 





* . . he is a poet who will be 
read in this country with pleasure 
and even perhaps with delight.” 


The Spectator. 
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No clothes are too old 


“fownncse—> 


So desperate is the plight of war 
victims in Western Europe, that 
even the oldest wearable footwear | 
and clothing is acceptable (clean BATURE'S 
and moth-free; but D.P.s do re- 
Also wanted :—Bedding, 
soap, mending mtls., scraps for 
napkins (newspapers now used), 
If no local collection, send to: 
“TELRELIEF,” 17 Broad Street, 
Oxford,Lady Franks acknowledges. 

MONEY also wanted urgently 
for food, ete. (mainly via Quakers). 
Cheques to: “TELRELIEF,” 
Barclays, 92, High St., Oxford. 
Sir Alan Pim acknowledges. 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


FAMINE RELIEF 


(Regd. War Charities 1940) 
Supporters include Lords Halifax, 
Beveridge, Lindsay and Pakenham; 
Prof. Gilbert Murray, O.M., Misses 
Margery Fry, Barbara Ward, Joyce 
Grenfell and Ruth Early. 
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lasting pleasure, promotes 


Radio, etc. Reduced fees. 








SASSER eee TSG es | Beecham’s 
Marshall's Proprietaries Ltd. Croydon 
LONDON HOTEL ACCOMMODATION 
“HOTAC” 

(Hotel Accommodation Service). 
Representing Hotels in most parts of London 
will find you accommodation on arrival. 
Ring HAMpstead 4647. 

Open weekdays 2-11 p.m. 

This service is free of charge. 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


are those familiar with the great English novels, 
essays, poems and plays. Such reading gives 





abilities and sound thinking. The new L.S.J. 
Course has been written by L. A. G. Strong, 
the famous author and broadcaster. Other 
courses in Journalism, Story Writing, Poetry, 
Free Book from 
Prospectys Office, London School of Journalism, 
57 Gordon Sq., W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 




















HEADACHE? 


STOP 
IT: 


THIS 
QUICK AND 


WONDERFUL WAY 


For Headaches that come on suddenly 
and really get you down, take 4 
owder at once. The 
effect is wonderful! Soon the throb, 
throb, throbbing, dies down; inertia 
drifts away and your head becomes 
clear again. : 
Being quickly absorbed Beecham’s 
Powders are speedy in action. They 
are just as good for FLU, COLDS and 
CHILLS, NEURALGIA, RHEU- 
MATIC PAINS and LUMBAGO. 


Prices in Gt. Britain (Inc. Purchase Tax) 
Cartons of 8 Powders 1/6d. 
2 Powders for 53d. 


CHAMS 
BE ENDERS 
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g House, i, W. 
N. Sun., - — 7 days. For acknow- 
h—Assistant Psychiatrist 


‘ Be lodged 
fe ques aad oor tld Johnston 


raining college scale ¥ 

Midate will also be expected to undertake 
pon ibility: for restoration of co'lege grounds 
Wi supervision of gardening staff. In return 
these duties an allowance of £70 a year 

ct to review — work of restorati 
in addition to scale 
Applies, (no forms 
ils of post may be 


R mr House School, Putney. 
“ye for post of Ly te of Burford 


School taking 24 speciaily 
ated girls of good saueimerece, attending 
ondary and technical schools. A 


5 
pw - girls, a practical interest in mod- 
on 


Ee 


ponsi bl fe as take life det leisure activi- 

* girls Son. Sal" £330 0 £09 Gs. 

Wafter- care supervision. 330 to £495, 

# {ull residential emoluments. The Schoo 

h is being re-equipped, will be aaa 
y. Apolics., wns age and exp., to ~% 


SHIRE Rearai Communi 
Assistant Secretary, man or 
to assist in the general work of 
il. of rural life and interest in social and 
ational problems essential. 
{350 p.a. with superannuation and travel- 
expenses in addition, For partics. 
form send s.a.e. to Secy., Yorkshire 
al Community Council, 9 Minster Yard, 
who will receive avplics. up to April 2. 
Y of Leicester Education Cttee. Moel 
Mal-Adiusted Children. 
Dlies. invited for appointment of man and 
oint post of Warden and Matron at 
for their children 
Qualifics. 
d welfare work, child psy schology or nurs- 
are especially vaieale "Ser the type of 
4 Sal. im accordance “or the Ps yy | of 
“eyi wilds Report, viz., £300 % £15 to £525 
_ the case of a qualified teacher the 
tam Scale will operate) in respect of the 
and {r50Xf10 to £200 p.a. 
Residential emoluments will include 
ard and lodgings. Appointment is sub- 
to provisions of Local Government Super- 
the persons appointed 
-qd. to commence duties on Sept. 1. 
- by letter, ae the nomes of 2 
Ib d Thomas, Divector of 
. City Education Office, Leicester. 
OOD (Community-Co-ed.) Se 
Epsom. Surrey, reas. Junior — (same 
) handwork or games), 
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eintments Vacant—continued 
Li hoe 9 oe pe Applics. invited 





Forest Row _ 


agen House 


paratory. Recog. Burnham. Govt. superann. 
AST Sussex Education Crtee. Applics. in- 
vited from suitably men and 


y - 
£300X £10 to £350. For Youth Leaders who 
are not so £270 X £10 to £320, Forms 
of » Ee a be ob with par- 
m under signed on receipt of a s.a.e., 
to =e returned accompanied by copics of 3 
recent testimonials so as to reach undersigned 
by April 17. J. H. Baines, Chief Educution 
Officer, County >» Lewes, Sussex. 
C.C. Matron reqd. at a boarding school for 
educationaily sul pormal girls, 241 King 
St. Hammersmith, W.6. Exp. desirable in in- 
stitutional admin. incl. catering and cate of 
me Nursing qualifics. wy pad. S= 
ary 30 to £290 a year, $ tax-free ¢ 
ments of board, lodging, laundry and medical 
attendance. Appointment permanent and pen- 
sionable, subject to satisfactory service and 
exam., and is excepted from.Control of 
Engagement Order, 1047. Applic. forms and 
further details from Educ. Officer (Estab. 6D/ 
72). County Hall, S.E.1. (582.) 
reqs. at Wandsworth Emergency 
Training College for Teachers, Trinity Rd. 
S.W.18, Nurse-Matron (resident) to take 
charge for College sick bay and to be respon- 
sible under College Medical Officer, for health 
of about 325 male students; also to assist Do- 
mestic Bursar in admin. of College. Training 
and exp. in institutional management is deésir- 
able. Candidates should be S R N oe £275 
a year plus tax-free emoluments of lodg- 
ing and laundry. Appointment is exempt from 
Control of Engagement Order. 1947. Apply in 
writing. stating details pf qualifics. and exp., 
to Princinal at Colleae. (581.) 
E/XPERtENCED Personal Secretary required 
by well-known film director. Please write, 
giving full particulars of qualifics. and salary 
retired. to Box 2777 
RESIDENT Secretary required mid-April 
for Gir's’ School. salary £150. Anvly Prin- 
rieal, Sewthiands. Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
WANTED, Assistant to Organiser in well- 
established social work. A/cs. to Trial 
Balance. shorthand typing. Interesting post for 
right woman. Commencing £6 p.w. Also Junior 
shorthand tvynist, £3 p.w. Box 2812. 
DESIGNER Couture requires smart lady 
with creative imagination and initiative to 
help with business and dress making. Good 
Prosvects. Box 23160. 
STD. Typists, senior and junior, accurate 
and with good speeds, wanted immediately 
for office. Must be well educated but exp. not 
essential in case of junior applicants. Work 
varied & interesting. Sal. accdg. age & exp. 
Apply Sec.. Inst. of Hospital Administrators, 
Tavistock Hse. North, Tavistock Sq. W.C.1. 
ASSISTANT wanted on our stand touring 
Agricultural Shows May-Sept. Little 
money, much fun. Should be interested farm- 
ing and/or bocks. Landsman’s Library, Apple- 
garth Studios, Augustine Rd. London, W.14. 
ADY Cook-Housekeeper wanted for school, 
North Scotland. Congenial post, modern 
kitchen. Please send testimonials and state sal- 
ary poquisos when applying to: to peeretary, Wes- 
ter ae ey ge ae 
Bookkprs., OT tives, 
oy . Tels., Clerks, etc., pusody ej 
No charge to staff. Exp. temp. shthnd. typs. and 
st available. Fine’s Agency, 952, 
Praed St. W PAD. 1123 (8 limes). 
UNY. Professor's wife (Welsh Coast) wants 
Companion Help. Light duties. Sunny bed- 
sit. rm., pleasant social life. Box 2210. 





OUNG appointments Wanted 
Y » fluent French, Geman, Ttalian, 


accountancy P 
preferably abroad. 
(ikAbU ATED Economist, 45. yeas, long 


perience, wants position with 

scope for initiative. 2221. 

Los young mam, weary of commerce, 
where e 


Pe gr mutual Teeress prodominete, "These 
books, travel typist-sec. con- 
sidered; sal. secondary, live in or out. “Box 2133. 
Where to Stay and Restaurants 
CoRNWALL. Atlentic Guest House, Sum- 
ee Crescent, Bude, on sea front. 


Ni TH “Wales. Visitors received in =. 
ortable 5, ouney mear sea. ood 
pOcteber. Mes. Milligan, Pen-y- 





on request. 
Ct Curig. Centre for Sromdoni Guest 
se for 12, mod. cons., h. ¢e. Situated 


Capel Curig. Tel. Tecate 
Su between Battle and Heathfield. 
Guests ‘welcomed i i 


60 acres. Good fi hot water, fires. Own 

. $4ens. Reshione’ Green 323, or Box ~~ 
EVAGISSEY, Cornwall.—! Gues' 

House. Own’ Pomoc: and poultry. Tdeal 


for restful LEAZE. 
Bristol 9 Established 
1974 4 7 (h. & ¢.), 30 treatment 
cubicles. Lift to all floors. Central heati oe 
dividual attention. High standard of 
Cure treatments Write for Brochure Me. -y 
Mr. int fae T J. Eliiot, T.N. Bristol 81250 
HATCHED cott Guest Hse., country nls 
Bus Camb. 6m _ Haines, ersden, 
Per Serine aude Hotel, St. Ives, Cornwall 
onan S and Summer. There is no more 
sunny St. Ives, so stay at this 
feet-claes hotel on the sea front, long noted 
for its cuisine and service. 50 rooms. Lift. 
licensed. Tel, 321, 
G L. Marten Boliday Carbis Bay, Cornwall. 
A Spring holi in one of the prettiest 
Cornish Bays. A stamiard of comfort and 
ect ction Bn sea. Tennis court. 
course. A.A., R.A.C. Lic. 3 mins. 
ag Tel.: St. Ives 1S7. 
TET country holiday in lovely Old World 
Manor House. Parents with children pre- 
ferred. Cots and prams available. Reasonable 
transport ~~ for outings. John and Molly 
_ jaksey 3 Diner feed, Nr. Malmes- 


Cibes house in lovely Cotswold valley offers 
peaceful and refreshing holidays in beauti- 
ful surroundings. Breakfast in bed (options D. 
Finlayson, Steanbridze, Nr. Stroud, Glos. Tel. 
Painswick 2312. 
RELAX, rest and recuperate at Downs Hotel, 
Hassecks, Sussex. r hour London on 
Brighton line. Exceptional food, comfort and 
service. Central heating. Licensed. Billiards, 
Tennis; near golf. Massage, electrical treatment, 
medicinal baths available. Ferms from 7gns. 
Write er telephone Hassocks 630. 
REAT Western Hotel, coeen. Incom- 
arable for Spring or Summer holiday 
Uniquely situated on a spur of land between 
two glorious sandy beaches. Renowned for 
generosity and excellence of meals served. 55 
bedrooms. Fully licensed. Tel.: 201011 
A SHORT rest and change will enable many 
people to carry on. Lovely, peaceful sur 
tdgs., tranquil atmos. Tennis, squash, many 
me Spee await you at Langdale’ — 
le, Nr. Ambleside. Gras. 
Co ;RNISH ing village, Mounts Bay. Rost 
relax, refresh in Torrevean Private wa 
Porthleven 271. Good food. Lt. Cdr. 
Seiby, R N. (retd.). 
AL Historic Fotheringhay. Smal] Hotel very 
comfortably furn.; h. & c. all bedrooms, 
Vi-spring beds, excellent food and service. 
Feting., Tennis snd and Squash Courts. £38 $s. 
wkly. Mrs. , College Farm House, 
Fotheriaghay. Peas orough. trerstock 208. 
OVELIEST Pembrokeshire, exceltent cui- 
sine, every comfort, near sea. Lewis, Tre- 
lawney, Fishguard 
D2 you want a quiet restful holiday on South 
Devon cliffs? Modern house in a lovely 
garden (no children); a few paying guests re- 
ceived at TENS. D.W. Box 2176. 
HOVE.° * Rivington ” Private Hotel, Crom- 
well Rd. Close sea; highly recommended, 
excellent cuisine. Garden prod. Every amenity. 
J Ne mage TON for quiet country 
liday, comfortable house, small village. 
4ens. p.w. Potten, The Laurels, Meare, Glas- 
tonbury. Somerset 
OURNEMOUTH. Hinton Wood, East 
Overcliff Drive, 3 mins. walk town 
centre and all amusements. 2 acres lovely gdns 
and woodland facing sea. Eve: modern com- 
fort with excellent cuisine. ‘Phone 5936. 
PORSET.. For restful holiday in unspoiled 
country. by, riding. Comf. beds, good 
cke. From £4 * Cockers,”” Cerne Abbas. 
UNSHINE Holidays, Enjoy perfect Natur- 
ist Sun-bathing Holidays at Britain’s Best 
Sun Club. Full facils. & mod. con. nudist sun 
and air bathing. Write (encl. 1s.) for Brochure: 
Sec. (C), N. Devon Club, Beaworthy, Devon. 
URWASH Common, Sussex. Oakdown 
Country Club and Hotel, provides holidays 
suitable for all. Spacious and beautiful sur- 
roundings, excellent cuisine, billiards, tennis. 
Children = 3 welcome. S.a.c. for brochure. 
ARA li House, Slapton, Kingsbridge, 
South 5 Book early or late season 
now, at 2gns. and 3gns. S.a.c. please. 
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Where te Ly and Restaurants—continued 
Plaw Hatch Hotel and Country Club, 
= East Grinstead (Tel. Sharpethorne 17). 
zen Batten ay A you to relax, work or 
play at old country house with every mod. 
cone. I5 acres own gdns, Car mects trains 
jards Heath / BE. Grinstead. 6-ogns. whly. 
DORTOU IN, Stay in a fisherman’s cottage 
beside beach, miniature castle om headl: and, 
or suite with kitchenette and living room in 
Doyden House, facing Atlantic. Unspoiled, 
no town; food delivered and home grown. 
Vacancies carly, late summer, not Aug. Max- 
well, Ans Port Isaac, N. Cornwall. 
PEN RALLT os A guest house run by 
hill-lovers for hill-lovers. Old converted 
farmhouse in heart of Welsh mountains. Re- 
mote situation near Llyn Geirionydd. Very 
food and fires. Informal atmosphere 41/ 
Sgns. Children under 5, spring only Bonner; 
Lisnrwst 166. 
J 5 mba —4 Qusy “Hotel, Hartland, N. 
Devon, Delightful situation on Atlantic 
coast, remote, unspoilt; h. & c most rooms, 
fully licensed, own farm, accom. all months. 
Hartland 18. "Grams: Quay Hotel. Hartland. 
Book your holiday early through Claridges. 
Personally recommended accommodation, 
Hove, Brighton eo Claridges, 8 Brunswick 
Place, Hove. Tel. 
UDE, Cornaall “Hawarden Hotel. Facing 
South end by sea. Bathing direct from hotel. 
Restricted Lic. H. & c. all rms Bude 147. 
ELLARS 4 la Carte: MUS. 0382, 60 
Tottenbam Cr. Rd. Nightly to rr. Offer 
menu like this: yo ~ Antipasto, St. 
Emilion; Surrey fowl, Peach Melba, Café, 
Cointreau. 173. 6d. inet. Service (or variants). 
URICH Restaurant, 65 Cleveland St. W.r, 
for original Swiss cooking. Reservations 
‘phone Mus. 9431. 





Schools 

EDSTONE Court School, Bucknell, Shrop- 

shire (Boys 8-18). Opening Sept. Good 
food, 9 | education, bracing climate (over 
sooft. up). R. J. Rees. M.A., Cantab. . 

ING Alfred School (F. 1898) Prog. Co- 

Educ. Day School, ages 3 to 18 Recog- 
nised by Min. of Educ. 6-acre premises at 
Manor Wood, Nerth End Rd. N.W.1r. 

INEWOOD, Amweilbury, Herts. Home 

school for boys and girls, 3 to 13, where 
diet, Environment, psychology and teaching 
metheds maintain health and happiness.— 
Elizabeth Stracham Tel Ware 52 
SHERWOOD Scheol (Epsom 9125). A co- 

educ. community, aiming at indep. initia- 
tive and friendliness. Schi., Higher Certz., 
boarding, day (exc. centre for imbledon, 
Sutton, Kingston, Leatherhead) 

MALL croup of weekly boarders, pref. 

under cight years, accepted at St. Mary’s 
Town and Country School, 38/40 Eton Ave, 
N.W.3. Primrose 4306. Elizabeth Pavl, Ph _D. 


Examinetions and Scholarships 
JNITED Nations. An examination will 

shortly be held in Londen to find qualified 
candidates for the English and French Trans 
lation Sections of the U.N. Secretariat. Trans- 
lators are regd. to translate into their mother 
tongue (English or French). English candidates 
must have a first-class knowledge of French and 
of cither Spanish, Russian or a Scandinavian 
language. Purther partics, and —=. forms 
may be requested only in writing before April 
5 from Secy., United Nations Examining 
Board. L ondon University Examination Build- 
ing, Room C. a Insutute Rd. S. Ken- 
sington, London, ~ 

SCHOLARSHIP of the valuc of £60 for 1 
f ae to be held in Sept. 1948, at the Cheteau 
d’Gex School of Languages, Switzerland, an 
internat]. centre where Sixth Formers and o!der 
students of both sexes can specialise in modern 
languages, is offered for competition in May. 
Preparation for Higher School Cert. & Univ. 
entr. & scholarship exams. Emphasis on oral 
work & internatl. understanding Partics. from 
Miss Margaret M. ‘Tregear, B. 


Readers’ Market 

OR Sale: 30 Standard works on Art; Grove 

Dictionary of Music, latest edition, 6 vol- 
umes; Boehn, Modes and Manners; Decl. of 
Ancient World to r8th Century—offers; 
Goethe, Edition Cotta, 1851, compicte, 40 
volumes, offers: First Edition “‘ Zuleika Dob- 
son,” offers; H.M.V. auto-radiogram 10, 1947; 
table model, practically unused, £52; E.M.G, 
Gramovhone. Mark IX, £25; Modern ail- 
wave Table Radicgram with 36 Bach/ Chopi n 
Records, £32; 6ft. Grand Piano Kaps Dresden, 
£75; almost new Beckkasse! Biologists Micro- 
scope, £60; Dinner Suit, new. £20. black pin- 
stripe, £12, both sft. pam: Remington port- 
table, £25; Pye Console, walnut, overhaul! 
£14; new 1947 unc canal Ladies’ : 
cheap; Undergraduate’s Gown: Graduate’s 
Gown; St. Andrew’s Red Gown: Ob: xe, Artist's 
model, £55: Walmsley ‘Cello, 1727, £100 












WANTED: Modern Books, particularly 
Editions: The Plays of Garcia Lor a And: 
Gide’s Shakespeare; Letarouilly’s “ Edifices De 
Rome Modern ”’; Lond m B.A. Gown, Hood 

‘Puture of British Empire after 10 Years,” 
Perdinand | Schill es (publi she d_ 1936); “ Our 
Human Truth Fer nd ilfer (pub 
lished 1940) 

Send no m or goods in reply to the ad 
vertisements, ‘but write first to NS. @ N., 
Readers’ Marker, 10 Great Turnstile, men- 
tioning adyt. and detuils (separate letter for 
each item). Charges under this heading, 
2s. first word, 10d. a word after. including 


forwarding replie 


“CLA ASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 3s. 6d. 
per line (average 6 words). Box No. ts. extra. 
Prepay ment essential. Press Tuesday. Insertion 
delay ed m any y weeks. State latest date acceptable 
10G t nstile a ndon, W.C.1. H 847%. 


